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PP ROBABLY no other year in history will 
prove to be as eventful as 1948. In addition 
to its importance as an election year, the prob- 
lem of checking the highly inflationary trends 
at home while at the same time attempting to 
carry out a costly foreign aid program without 
plunging the country into a serious depression 
will tax the ingenuity of all of us. The man- 
ner in which it is solved will have widespread 
repercussions On our domestic economy for 
years to come. 


There are elements of strength as well as weakness in 
the current economic outlook. Which set of factors will 
prevail and whether a readjustment of major proportions 
can be avoided is not yet clear. But one thing is clear. This 
is no time to adhere to a do-nothing investment policy. 


Although earnings and dividend payments have con- 
tinued to expand, numerous stocks are now quoted con- 
siderably below year earlier levels with yields corre- 
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spondingly higher. Some groups have performed far better 
than the market as a whole while others have shown 
much greater than average declines, indicating the highly 
selective character of the market. 


- You have an excellent opportunity now to weed out 
issues of doubtful status and replace them with others in 
a stronger position to withstand a possible period of 
adversity or to benefit most with the return of more 
favorable market conditions. 


You need expert guidance, however, not only in making 
necessary changes in your portfolio now but in keeping 
your investment program adjusted to changing conditions 
over the period ahead. Financial World Research Bureau, 
devoting its full time to the planning and supervision of 
investment portfolios, is ideally equipped and staffed to 
help you to establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





C Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 
the Investor.” 


or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 


ter investment results. 


s redeenliceen ieeelten mentee aetieetionttiaet ae 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what, the cost will be for supervision. 
My objectives are: 





(0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement C) Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. | 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DULL or 
DYNAMIC? 


Your Annual Keport- 


@ Will it contain uninspiring 
statistics only...or facts and 
pictures, dramatically pre- 
sented in a way that will 
benefit public and stock- 
holder relations? 






















@ As specialists in prepara- 

: tion and design of annual 
reports, in pamphlet form and 
for publication advertising, 
we can help you. Write, or 
telephone —COrtlandt 7-5060 
for complete details. 


ALBERT FRANK 
GUENTHER LAW 


Incorporated 
‘ Advertising 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the Common stock has been declared payable 
January 15, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at close of business December 27, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will not close. 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The regular semi-annual dividends of 70¢ 
per share on the First Preferred Stock, and 
60¢ per share on the Second Preferred Stock 
have been declared payable January 15, 1948 
to stockholders of record at close of business 
December 27, 1947. The stock transfer 
books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 


Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 22, 1947. 
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On December 23, 1947, a regular 
quarterly dividend of $0.296875 was 
declared on the 434% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock of Na- 
tional Container Corporation, payable 
February 2, 1948 to stockholders of 


. record January 10, 1948. 
HARRY GINSBERG, Treasurer 







































Rovar TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1948, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1948 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 7, 1948. 

A dividend of 40¢ per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1948, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on January 7, 
1948. 

December H. A. WAY 


30, 1947 GYA Secretary 
ot a es 
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ComMoON DivipEND No. 161 

A dividend of 50¢ per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable Jan- 
uary 29, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 9, 1948. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, December 30, 1947. 
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DETROIT-MICHIGAN 


STOVE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared an extra dividend of 20 cents and a 
quarterly dividend of 20 cents a share on 
the outstanding Common -Stock of this 
Company, payable January 20, 1948, to 
-Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 10, 1948. The transfer books 
will not be closed. 
JOHN A. FRY, 


President 












December 30, 1947 





KEEP BUYING 
U. S.. Saving Bonds 


America’s Best Investment 













Commercial 
Solvents 
President 
Henry E. 
Perry 

1889, 


no 

at Crete, 
Nebraska, he is 
the son of a 
college _presi- 
dent. . . . Attended public schools 
and Doane College in his home town 
and then Yale University, where he 
received an A. B. degree. .. . Follow- 
ing graduation from college he 
worked for the New York Central 
Railroad. First became associated 
with Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion as assistant plant manager, then 
plant manager, vice president and ex- 
ecutive vice president. Last month 
he was elected president to succeed 
Major Theodore P. Walker, who was 
appointed chairman of the board of 
directors. . . . Was an infantry lieu- 
tenant in the 83rd Division during 
World War I... . Club member- 
ships: Yale and Links clubs, New 
York; Abenaqui and Rye Beach 
Country Club, New Hampshire... . 
Enjoys playing squash. .. . Has three 
daughters and two sons. 


Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass 
President 

John D. 
Biggers 


issourian 

by birth, 
in 1888, his 
father was en- 
gaged in the 
hardware industry. . . . Prepared at 
Webster High School and Smith 
Academy, Missouri, followed by 
training at the University of Michi- 
gan where he received both an A. B. 
and an. LL. D.... His first position 
following graduation from college in 
1909 was as an office boy for Larned 








Carter & Company—by 1930 he had 
been elected president of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. . . . In 
1941 he was appointed director of 
production, U. S. Office of Produc- 
tion Management as well as Minister 
to Great Britain in charge of coordi- 
nation of war production. He was 
awarded the President’s Medal for 
Merit in 1946... . Has a broad in- 
terest in matters of national scope, 
evidenced by service on committees 
for the Council of Foreign Relations, 
Army Ordnance Association, Citi- 
zens’ Committee ‘of Community 


Chests of America and others... . 
Sports: tennis, Badminton, hunting 
and fishing. . . . Has four daugh- 
ters and two sons. 


Westinghouse 
Electric 
President 
Gwilym A. 
Price 


f Welsh 
ancestry, 

he was born in 
Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, 
in 1895, the son of a roller in a tin 
mill. . . . Quit high school at the age 
of 16 to support his widowed mother, 
but managed to attend the University 
of Pittsburgh in the afternoons, re- 
ceiving his law degree in 1917. In 
1946 he was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. degree by Allegheny College. 
. . . While at college and following 
graduation he was employed by the 
law firm of Beatty, Magee & Martin. 
In 1920 he joined Pittsburgh Trust 
Company as assistant trust officer and 





in 1923, after an interlude as a State. 


Legislator, he was made trust officer, 
rising to president of that institution 
in 1940. He joined Westinghouse as 
vice president in 1943 and two years 
later became president. . . . Enlisted 
as an Army private in World War 
I and rose to the rank of captain in 
a heavy tank battalion ; saw service in 
France. . . . Sports: squash and fish- 
ing ... Has three sons. 
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Crop Prospects— 






hey to 1946 Economy 


Short supplies of grains and meat would mean further | 


hikes in living costs, probably leading to more wage 


increases and more addition to inflationary pressure 


iscussing the economic outlook 

for 1948 in a recent year-end 
statement, Chairman Nourse of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers listed three factors which 
would have a predominant influence 
on the nation’s economy. Ranking 
first in his opinion, even ahead of la- 
bor relations and foreign aid, was the 


} weather, the principal determinant of 
} crop conditions. 
tors, while of major importance in 


The other two fac- 


themselves, will in turn be affected 


| to a considerable extent by the size 
} of crops. Inability on our part to fill 
| Europe’s food import requirements 
| would drastically affect European re- 


covery, and subnormal crops, by rais- 


} ing food prices still further, would 
} lead to wage increase demands and 
| possibly to major strikes; either of 


these contingencies would have addi- 
tional strong inflationary influence. 


Food Consumption 
In 1946, some 30 per cent of the 


} nation’s personal consumption expen- 
} ditures went for food. 
| slightly more than double the propor- 
} tion spent for clothing, the next larg- 
jest item. Among the lower and mid-: 
j dle income groups from which re- 


This was 


newed wage demands will come, the 


| percentage of total income allocated 


to food was doubtless even higher 
than the over-all figure of 30 per cent. 
No comparable data are available for 
1947, but it is likely that food took 
an even larger part of the average 
family budget than in 1946 due to the 
sharp increase in food prices. As 
compared with prewar levels, food 
acosts have risen more than any other 
item figuring in the cost of living; 
thus, any further increases would be 
keenly felt. 

Last year’s crops were somewhat 
spotty. Wheat production set a new 
record at the level of 1,365 million 
bushels, against 1,153 million in 1946, 
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and a 1936-45 average of 654 million. 
Rice, sugar beets, peanuts and pears 
also set new records. On the other 
hand, only 2.4 billion bushels of corn 
were produced—the smallest crop 
since 1936—following a record of 
3.25 billion in 1946. Corn acreage 
harvested was the smallest since 1894. 
The oat crop was good, but barley 
was below-average and while the rye 
crop was 37 per cent larger than that 
for 1946, it was 32 per cent below the 
1936-45 average. 

It is believed that total European 





Harris & Ewing 


Acreage Goals Are High 


crops last year were back to about 
the prewar average, representing a 
material gain over 1946 conditions. 
But the improvement was concentrat- 
ed entirely in Russia, Rumania, Yu- 
goslavia and other nations behind the 
Iron Curtain; both corn and wheat 
crops were poor in the western Euro- 
pean countries. France, Denmark, 
Germany and Austria had particular- 
ly low yields. The Marshall Plan 
nations will not be able to obtain 
grain from Russia and her satellites in 
prewar amounts, and what little they 
do receive will be available only on 
stringent terms, such as those em- 
bodied in the recent Anglo-Soviet 
trade agreement. 

There are other sources, of course. 
Great Britain will buy $145 million 
worth of food from Canada during the 
first quarter of 1948, using a $45 mil- 
lion Canadian credit and a $100 mil- 
lion U. S. credit in payment. Britain 
has also made arrangements to buy 80 
million bushels of Australian wheat 
this year, and does not expect to re- 
quire any wheat shipments from this 
country. However, this will represent 
no great saving for us since other 
European nations have been the larg- 
est buyers of our wheat. 


Wheat Estimate 


Based on conditions prevailing 
December 1, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that the 1948 winter 
wheat crop will be 838.7 million 
bushels against a 1947 record of 1,- 
068 million. The prospective 1948 
total is also slightly below 1946 lev- 
els, but compares very favorably with 
the 1936-45 average of 653.9 million 
bushels. It is, of course, much too 
early to attempt any estimate of 1948 
spring wheat, but an average sized 
crop of say 275 million bushels (297 
million bushels were harvested in 
1947) would give a total wheat crop 
exceeding any recorded prior to 1946. 

Farm production goals call for the 
planting of 356 million acres to all 
crops this year, against 348 million 
acres harvested in 1947; the latter 
figure, in turn, was the largest since 
the early nineteen-thirties except for 
1944. But yield, which depends on 
the weather, is far more important 
than acreage. The fall drought in 
1947 is principally responsible for the 
anticipated decline in the size of the 
current winter wheat crop; acreage 
planted is larger than in 1946-47. 

Short supplies of feed grains (prin- 





cipally corn) in 1947 led to larger 
than normal marketings of livestock 
and poultry. This temporarily in- 
creased meat supplies, but at the ex- 
pense of volume to be available this 
year. It is estimated that per capita 
consumption of meat will drop in 
1948 to 144 pounds, against 156 
pounds last year. Beef supplies will 
drop by close to a billion pounds, or 
almost 10 per cent, lamb and mutton 
by 80 million pounds, an equal per- 
centage reduction, and pork by 500 
million pounds, or five per cent. 
Relative availability and price of 
wheat and corn will, as was true last 
year, have a considerable effect on 
human consumption of meat as well 
as of these grains themselves. Nor- 
mally, corn is the principal feed grain 
for both cattle and hogs. Last year, 
however, corn shortages (particular- 
ly in certain localities) and the un- 
usual circumstance that wheat was 
cheaper than corn in relation to 
calory content led to large-scale feed- 
ing of wheat to animals. If wheat 
should be more plentiful than corn 
again this year, a similar situation 
would probably develop, making 
wheat less readily available for do- 
mestic consumption and exports. 


Foreign Shipments 


It will be necessary to cut down 
grain shipments to Europe this year 
by some 700,000 tons or more from 
last year’s total due to the limited 
supplies available. Since it has been 
recommended that we ship about as 
much food as before, there will be 
a greater call for fats and oils, dairy 
products, fruits, etc., in order to 
make up this deficit. Thus, while 
grains and meat have led the price 
advance in food thus far, other prod- 
ucts may soon begin to catch up. 

Although food is the biggest factor 
in living costs, clothing ranks an im- 
portant second, as noted above, and 
in this field also crop prospects are 
important. Despite the phenomenal 
growth of rayon, cotton still accounts 
for some three-fourths of textile fiber 
consumption. Last year’s crop of 
11.7 million bales was materially larg- 
er than the 1946 total of only 8.6 
million (the smallest since 1921) but 
was still below the 1936-45 average, 
and the population has grown in the 
meantime. Furthermore, the export 
commitments under the Marshall 
Plan, added to normal foreign ship- 


ments, will keep the carryover at sub- 


normal levels even if this year’s crop 
remains at the 1947 level. Thus, there 
is a possibility of pressure on living 
costs from this direction also. 

As residents of the Middle Atlantic 
states have just found out, weather 
conditions are unpredictable. And 
despite recent experiments with dry 
ice, Mark Twain’s famous observa- 
tion that no one does anything about 
the weather still remains fundamental- 


ly correct. Thus, crop conditions can 
neither be determined in advance nor, 
beyond a certain point, influenced by 
man’s efforts. If this spring finds 
conditions in the corn belt cold and 
wet, as was true last year, or if even 
moderate drought occurs later on in 


the season, the prospects will favor 


small crops, .higher food prices and 
general dislocation of the entire price 
structure due to widespread wage ad- 
vances. 


Conservative Preferreds 
For Liberal Income 


Spread of yields from senior stocks and from bonds 


has broadened this year. 


preferreds returning an average of 


he Standard & Poor’s index of 

high grade bond prices reached 
a peak of 123 early this year. It re- 
cently reached a low of 116.7, the 
decline amounting to about 5 per 
cent. At the same time, the preferred 
stock index declined from a high of 
189.2 to a recent low of 171.2, the 
decline reaching 9.5 per cent. 

The yield index for highest grade 
bonds increased from 2.44 to 2.78 per 
cent, while the average return from 
medium grades rose from 2.78 to 3.14 
per cent. In the case of preferred 
stocks, the increase was from 3.70 to 
4.09 per cent. 

It is thus apparent that in the over- 
all firming of money rates, the spread 
in favor of preferred stocks over 
bonds has increased somewhat fur- 
ther. Ass will be seen from the accom- 
panying list offered for consideration 


Here is a list of ten 
4.3 per cent 


of conservative investors who require 


fairly liberal incomes, it is now pos- | 
sible to find yields ranging to as high | 
as 5 per cent without dipping into | 


the lower ratings. 

The 1947 highs of these 10 stocks 
averaged 140.5 and the recent lows 
averaged 122, the 18.5 point decline 
equaling 13 per cent. With 1946 earn- 
ings averaging well over eight times 
dividend requirements, the average 
yield from these issues is 4.3 per cent 
today, whereas at the various highs 


~~ nenet teehee és 


the average yield was but 3.7 per cent. | 


Consideration Warranted 


. There is no assurance, of course, 
that the decline in high grade security 
prices has been completed. But it 
has carried far enough to warrant in- 
creasing consideration of this group 
by investors for income. 


Yields Higher on Quality Senior Stocks 


Stock Call 


71947 Price Range Recent 


r-— Yield at ~— 
i Recent 


($100 par or no par value) Price High Low Price Price Price 
American Can 7% cum...... N.C. 19614—169 169 3.6% 4.1% 
American Tobacco 6% cum.. N.C. 16334—135 135 3.7 4.4 
Du Pont, E. I., $3.50 cum.... $107 1074%4— 93 95 3.3 3.8 
General Motors $3.75 cum.... 105 1071%4— 95 95 3.5 3.9 
Lorillard, P., 7% cum....... N.C. 172. —139 140 4.1 5.0 
MacAndrews & Forbes 6% 

ON ey seen Seiad eck N.C. 152 —134 134 3.9 4.5 
Macy, R. H., 4%4% cum. “A” 107% 111 — 99% 101 3.8 4.2 
*May Dep’t Stores $3.75 cum. 104 1001%4— 86 88 3.7 4.3 
National Biscuit 7% cum.... N.C. 187 —167 165 3.7 42 
Pillsbury Mills $4 cum....... 104% 108 — 99% 101 3.7 4.0 





* New stock. 7Callable for sinking fund at 101%. 
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Moderate Incomes From 


Fire Insurance Stocks 


Prices are well under year’s highs, but yields 


are still far from generous. Higher rates, greater 


coverages and peak investment income help net 


| aa insurance stocks, which have 
a strong appeal for a considerable 
segment of investors for income, have 
stood up comparatively well despite 
the heavy fire and other losses in- 
curred over the past year. Market 
prices for the principal shares are well 
below the year’s peaks, but yields 
nevertheless are still far from gener- 
ous. While the group has a tendency 
to follow the general trend of the mar- 
ket averages, many factors tend to 
strengthen its resistance to develop- 
ments of short term significance. 

In the year just closed fire losses 
reached an all-time high, estimated at 
$700 million by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. There were 
33 major fires during the year, each 
causing losses of $1 million or more 
and with total property damage ex- 
ceeding $100 million—against 28 ma- 
jor fires in 1946, 26 in 1945, and 25 
in 1944. The 1947 total of $700 mil- 
lion in fire losses exceeds the highest 
annual loss recorded in any nation 
in peacetime. Even the two-year 
German blitz on London caused an 
estimated loss of but $400 million. 


Hurricane Claims 


In addition to fire claims last year, 
fire insurance companies were called 
upon to meet more than 60,000 claims 
resulting from Florida and Gulf 





1947 Fire Losses at All-Time High 


Coast hurricanes, liability being es- 
tablished under the extended cover- 
age endorsement protecting against 
loss due to windstorm. 

Net underwriting profits for 1947 
are expected to compare unfavorably 
with 1946 which, in turn, made a 
poor comparison with 1945. The im- 
pact of heavy loss payments was 
cushioned by the uptrend in premium 
volume, partly reflecting higher rates 
but due mainly to increased coverage. 

The uptrend in fire losses over the 
past several years has stimulated cam- 
paigns directed to arousing the puB- 
lic to the necessity of carrying ade- 
quate insurance lines. As a result, 
fire insurance premiums in 1946 rose 
32 per cent above 1945, and advanced 
another 30 per cent in the first six 


months of 1947 over the preceding 
six months. Net premiums of the 
fire companies from all lines increased 
34 per cent in 1946 over 1945, indi- 
cating that the major gain was at- 
tributable to the rise in fire coverage. 

Full effects of the awakened pub- 
lic consciousness to the importance of 
carrying full protection will not be 
felt for another year or more as most 
fire policies cover three-year periods. 
But when 1947 premium income is 
totaled, it is estimated that the year 
will show a gain of 40 per cent or 
more above 1946, carrying the year 
to more than 160 per cent above 1939. 

There are no indications as yet that 
the rise in fire losses is flattening out, 
but along with the more reasonable 
attitude of the public has come a de- 
mand from taxpayers for better mu- 
nicipal fire-fighting equipment. 

Net investment income of insur- 
ance companies rose this past year to 
new peaks, reflecting not only better 
returns from many investments, but 
also the record flow of premium funds 
into investments. Portfolios as a rule 
are well managed and are conserva- 
tively weighted with government, 
state and municipal bonds, and high 
grade preferred stocks, with common 
stocks imparting a flavor of inflation 
protection. 


Over-All Position 


Because of their strong invested po- 
sition, and despite the poor under- 
writing returns, fire companies did 
fairly well in 1947 and the longer 
range over-all prospect is of much 
brighter hue than the fire-loss out- 
look. To the investor satisfiéd with 
modest income from securities repre- 
senting well-managed companies with 
relatively stable earnings and long 
dividend records, the insurance shares 
make a strong appeal. 


Highlights of the Principal Fire Insurance Shares 


*Net *Net ; -$Portfolio Distribution—+Admitted *Stockholders 
Underwriting Investment +Fire Cash & Insur- Pf.& Assets Equity 
>—— Profit ——,. ——-Income——; Premiums U.S. ance Common (Mkt. -—— Dec. 21 ——\ Recent 
1945 1946 1945 1946 - 1946 Govts. Stocks Stocks Value) 1945 1946 Price #Dividend Yield 

Aetna (Fire).......... $0.90 $0.78 $3.03 $2.98 40.71% 49.0% 20.5% 9.0% $87.7 $66.17 ae 47 $1.80 2.5% 
Gemtmeties <s is 4. ee 1.39 1.44 2.49 2.58 41.28 22.4 25.0 33.7 163.4 65.20 63.13 a55 2.00 3.6 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... Bis: US Aas: hos Fa 16.4 A: 135.2 72.20 69.60 a56 2.20 3.9 
Fire Association ...... D2.32 D7.13 DO.81 DO0.97 59.15 30.0 aun, ae 33.6 86.97 81.24 45 2.50 5.5 
Fireman’s Fund........ 3.09 2.33 420 4.84 31.19 50.9 14.7. 228 106.6 110.37 107.55 95 3.00 3.2 
Great American....... 0.65 DO.14 1.82 1.96 41.70 24.3 18.7 38.9 76.5 34.16 32.59 26 61.20 4.6 
Hartford Fire ........ 3.84 2.94 3.72 3.80 29.81 39.6 22.8 18.1 190.7 104.67 106.47 108 2.50 2.3 
WR esc s cles here es 1.44 0.14 1.60 1.81 56.18 26.8 i222, . 294 182.2 36.36 34.86 24 1.20 5.0 
Ins. Co. of N. Am..... 1.38 142 3.74 4.07 31.88 18.4 27.5 428 201.4 103.96 99.34 95 3.00 3.2 
National Fire ......... D1.81 D3.27. 2.39 3.37 59.99 32.6 21.6 20.2 65.2 89.13 82.73 42 2.00 4.8 
Pree ei seo... 0.66 D0.54 3.41 3.58 54.23 24.9 40.0 40.5 83.4 116.18 111.28 79 =3.00 3.8 
St. Paul F. & M....... 1.90 0.92 2.97 3.11 36.00 13.1 18.4 16.7 74.6 65.28 65.87 68 2.00 3.0 





*Per share. +Percentage of full premium volume. §As of December 31, 1946. tMarket value (in millions). #Paid in 1947. a—Listed on New York 


Stock Exchange. D—Deficit. 
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The Market 


Laggards of 4/ 


Although stock averages are close to 1947 highs 
many issues closed the year 40 per cent or more 
under their 1947 peaks. Some of the reasons 


enerally speaking, the stock mar- 

ket wound up the year on a fairly 
strong note, not very far under the 
1947 peak of 186.85—using the Dow- 
Jones industrial average as the gauge 
—which was recorded on July 24. 
During the succeeding four and one- 
half months the average receded only 
to 175.74, the year-end recovery dat- 
ing from December 6. The low for 
the year, 163.21, was set on May 17. 
Throughout the year the average 
moved within a range of little more 
than 23 points—against a 49-point 
range in 1946—and over the last half 
of the year kept generally within a 
limit of 10 points. 


Realistic Picture 


Reduced to a percentage basis, fol- 
lowing a 14.4 per cent rise from May 
17 to July 24, the industrials receded 
less than 6 per cent to the December 
6 low, and closed the year just about 
3 per cent under the 186.85 peak. 
While the Dow-Jones group is made 
up of a relatively small (30) list of 
common stocks, the selection covers 
the industrial field and is generally 
accepted as providing a realistic pic- 
ture of the movement of the entire 
market. As a matter of fact, over 
long periods, its line of movement 
parallels closely that of the 50 stocks 
charted each week in FINANCIAL 
Worvp’s Investment Service section 
(page 13) and, as well, the move- 
ments of other groups, some of them 
comprising over 400 issues. 

It is somewhat surprising to find, 
therefore, that more than 150 indi- 
vidual issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange closed the year at 
prices ranging from 30 per cent to 
more than 50 per cent below their 
year’s peaks, many of them around 
their lowest prices of the year. Few 
of them have shown any recent -in- 
clination to conform to the general 
market pattern. 

In some instances the reasons are 


obvious, the unsatisfactory market ac- 
tion reflecting disclosures of poor earn- 
ings and indifferent prospects of indi- 
vidual companies or entire industries, 
but in numerous cases the explanation 
lies deeper. Some of the companies 
whose shares have moved listlessly 
and have made no effort to keep step 
with the market are in strong finan- 
cial position, are well managed, have 
good dividend records and occupy 


100 Stock 
Recent 
1947 1947 
High Price 
Air Reduction ............ 38% 2534 
pS en 31% 18 
American Distilling ....... 46 29% 
American Machine & Metal 1534 7% 
American Safety Razor.... 1634 105% 
Automatic Canteen ....... 2734 1634 
Baldwin Locomotive ..... 24% 14% 
Bath Iron Works......... 19% 9% 
Beatrice Foods .......... 62 3614 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass.. 59 31 


Bridgeport Brass ......... 18% 10 
Bristol-Myers ............ 63 3434 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... 2834 16% 
IE I itor i oad be 24% 12% 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 1434 9% 
Chic. Mil. St. P. & P...... 1454 8% 
Chicago & N. West. Ry... 275% 16 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 24% 15% 
Collins & Aikman......... 46 25 
Cons. Laundries .......... 15% 10% 
ear RE Baking ...... 203, 12 
ontinental Motors ....... 125% 6% 
Corning Glass Works..... 323% 19 
Crucible Steel ......... »... 37% 24% 
Dayton Rubber .......... 23% 14% 
Decca Records ........... 203% 11% 
Douglas Aircraft ......... 76 483% 
Ekco Products ......,.... 27% 16 
Elgin National Watch.... 2454 15% 
Eureka-Williams ......... 135% 8% 
HvemmnaGy oss <. 03065. sh5% 25% 11% 
Exchange Buffet ......... 13% 6% 
Food Fair Stores......... 1534 10% 
Francisco Sugar ......... 253%, 14% 
Froedtert Grain .......... 22 12% 
Fruehauf Trailer ......... 39 21% 
0 Gt Se ee ee 17% 8% 
General Bronze .......... 1854 11% 
Gen. Precision Equip...... 26 15% 
General Tire & Rubber.... ~40% 253% 
CE inks es even 42 20% 
Gotham Hosiery ......... 24 13% 
Met PAGE ... causes ccsca 30 17% 
Int'l R.R. Cent. Am....... 16 10% 
Island Creek Coal........ 6934 38% 
ge eS ee 20 13% 
Seibert: $60. <0:bs wai sc obs 44 21% 
Fe fer 4 1034 
Magnavoz Co. ....6...... 1834 10% 
oS errr 144 9% 


fairly strong positions within their in- 
dustries. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass, for ex- 
ample, which has paid dividends in 
every year since 1925, and paid $2 
in 1947, sold at 59 early in 1947, 
but as the year neared its close was 
off exactly 50 per cent at 29%4 and 
then rallied feebly to 31. The initial 
collapse followed the disclosure that 
in the September quarter the com- 
pany incurred a deficit of 63 cents a 
share, which cut the net for nine 
months to 92 cents a share. As a re- 
sult the January dividend was cut to 
25 cents a share. A drop of 30 
per cent in sales in the ‘second and 
third quarter, attributable to ma- 
terial shortages and labor difficulties 
resulted in the poor showing. The 
subsequent action of the directors 
in reducing the January dividend 

Please turn to page 20 


Laggards 
Recent 
1947 1947 
High Price 
Marshall Field ........... 345% 23% 
Martin (Glenn L.)........ 34 14% 
SN Lisldeiiiails eed cwel. 14% 10% 
National Airlines ........ 16% 8% 
OU WIR kc cc kc wees 13% 8% 
Natl. Malleable .......... 28 17% 
New York Central ...... 23% 14% 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 20% 133% 
Northwest Airlines ....... 22% 12% 
Norwalk Tire ........... 133, 6% 
Pan Amer. Airways....... 14% 8% 
Paramount Pictures ...... 32% 21% 
i ee ee 3 34 
Parmelee Transp. .....7.. 14% 7% 
Penn. Central Airlines..... 154% 5% 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 26% 17% 
Wisiio Biertia)..........5..: 433%, 2534 
Phoenix Hosiery ......... 18 13 
Pressed Steel Car......... 16 105% 
Publicker Industries ...... 32% 21% 
Reliance Mfg. ........... 173% 10% 
Reynolds Spring ......... 16% 9% 
Schenley Distillers ....... 5534 30% 
Seaboard Air Line ........ 245% 16% 
Seeger Refrigerator ...... 16% 11% 
Seiberling Rubber ........ 164% 8% 
Gey meee oh) Si TY. 16% 11% 
Sharp & Dohme.......... 33% 23% 
Southeast. Greyhound .... 223%, 15% 
ME aa oes pans denn sous <6 14% 7% 
OS eee 17% 9% 
gE) eS eee 451%4 28% 
Stewart-Warner .......... 19% 14% 
Sun Chemical ............ 155% 10% 
Sylvania Elec.’ Prod....... 28% 19% 
Thatcher Glass Mfg....... 21% 13% 
Union Asbestos & Rub.... 1534 10% 
United Air Lines.......... 28% 16% 
United Wallpaper ........ 103% 5% 
Universal Pictures ........ 29% 13% 
Universal Laboratories ... 11% 4% 
Vertientes-Camaguey ..... 20% 13% 
ks once is'e ok WS ore 0's 22 15 
II in. 40 50.0 oss gcd 64 134 9% 
Ward Baking ............ 19% ll 
Webster Tobacco ......... 12% 5% 
Western Auto Supply.... 75% 40% 
Weston Elec. Instr........ 55 31% 
White Sewing Machine.... 1734 12% 
Wyandotte Worsted ...... 18% 9% 
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Cup Makers Cashing In 


Growing public health consciousness and well 
sustained industrial activities favor Dixie Cup and 
Lily-Tulip, both of which could raise dividends 


M™ of the present generation 
are unable to recall ever having 


seen a “common drinking cup,” yet 
not so many years ago it was common 
enough in any sense of the word. 
Growing health consciousness con- 
demned this germ distributor and 
upon that fact, primarily, the makers 
of sanitary individual drinking cups 
based their earlier growth. Their 
markets in this phase were largely 
confined to offices and factories, pub- 
lic buildings, trains and terminals. 

In a second field, even the young- 
sters of today can witness the gradual 
displacement of the “washable” cups, 
glasses and dishes of the soda foun- 
tain or restaurant with fresh new pa- 
perboard items. These markets have, 
in later years, assumed great impor- 
tance to the industry. Pr 


New Market 


Many types of fresh and frozen 
food products, ranging from liquids 
and ice cream to meat and vegetable 
products, afford an even more recent 
market of growing importance. 

The war gave a marked impetus 
to the normal’progress of the paper- 
board cup and container industry. 
Tremendous expansion of industrial 
facilities and unprecedented levels of 
employment were factors in almost 
tripling sales of both Dixie and Lily 
Cup in a few years. Extensive use of 





Dixie Cup 


Earned 


Sales per Divi- -—Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1930.. N.R. *$5.07 *$2.00 +33 —18 
1932... N.R. *1.64 *1.50 +14%— 5 
1936... -$5.2 2.11 1.50 25 —19 
1937.. > er ee 25 —I15 
1938.. ° 5.3- 1.42 100 17 — 8% 
1939.. 5.8 202 100  134—9% 
1940.. 6.2 184 0.50 14%—9 
1941.. 93 240 0.75 11%—7 
1942... 122: «237° ' G36 9%4— 7% 
1943.. 13.9 2.26 0.50 ° 16%—10 
1944.. 148 2.07 0.50 203%4—15% 
1945.. 14.7 283 050 50 —17% 
1946.. 13.6 4.05 0.75 52 —28% 
Twelve months ended September 30: 
Rs Sh ee ea 
1947.. N.R. 4.79 $1.00 +40%4—25 





*Predecessor company, years ended September 


30. fCalendar year. 
JANUARY 7, 1948 


their products by the armed services, 
while temporary, carried lasting im- 
port in familiarizing millions of users 
with their advantages. 

It was obvious, of course, that the 
end of hostilities would lose the in- 
dustry most of its sizable military 
market. However, Dixie’s sales held 
at $13.6 million in 1946, against the 
peak of $14.8 million in 1944, while 
Lily-Tulip’s actually increased to 
$18.8 million from $14.2 million in 
the same two years. Interim sales 
are not published by either firm, but 
it is not unlikely that sales of each 
will show improvement for the whole 
of 1947, 

Both companies complained of in- 
adequate supplies of materials in 
their 1946 annual reports. Dixie 
pointed to discontinuance of the “top 
priority” in the procurement of mate- 
rials that had been granted because of 
“the importance of our products to 
the armed forces and to the health of 
the nation at war.” This year, there 
has been some improvement in sup- 
plies and this is expected to continue. 

Each of these companies was vul- 
nerable to high wartime taxes, partic- 
ularly to excess profits taxes. Dixie 
was the more so, and, whereas its 
pretax net responded to sales in- 
creases by moving up from $3.34 per 
share in 1940 to $17.93 per share in 
1944, reported net after taxes rose 
from $1.84 per share in 1940 to $2.40 
in 1941, then dropped to $2.07 per 
share in 1944. Lily-Tulip lifted its 
pretax net from $5.05 per share in 
1940 to $12.53 per share in 1945, with 
reported net after taxes at exactly 
the same $3.39 per share in each year. 

Despite the somewhat reduced 
sales, Dixie’s reported net thus in- 
creased to $2.83 per share in 1945 and 
$4.05 in 1946, with the twelve months 
ended September 1947 returning 
$4.79 vs. $4.92 per share in the 1945- 
46 period. Lily-Tulip’s sales gains 
and tax savings lifted 1946 net only 
to $3.62 per share vs. $3.39 in 1945, 
but the nine months through last Sep- 
tember returned $4.32 vs. $2.87 per 
share a year before. It might be not- 









Container Market Growing 


ed that Dixie’s full-year 1946 net 
was after a contingency reserve 
equivalent to $1.23 per share vs. 49 
cents per share in all 1945. 

Lily-Tulip has a long term debt of 
$3 million ahead of 213,539 shares 
of common stock, while Dixie has an 
issue of 178,644 shares of $2 cumula- 
tive convertible “A” stock ahead of 
202,666 equity shares. Convertible 
into common share for share, Dixie’s 
preferred sells around 53 to yield 3.8 
per cent. The $1 common dividend, 
at 39, returns only 2.6 per cent. Lily- 
Tulip’s $1.50 dividend (about one- 
third of nine months’ net) returns 
3.8 per cent at 39. 


Conservative Policy 


Both companies have excellent 
treasury positions with cash and 
equivalent far in excess of total cur- 
rent liabilities, but are engaged in ex- 
pansion projects that doubtless ac- 
count for extremely conservative divi- 
dend policies. However, with their 
plant programs well along, both seem 
in position to disburse materially 
larger proportions of available net in- 
come to shareholders. 





Lily-Tulip Cup 





Earned 

Sales per Divi-  —Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929 NR SE.82.(9RSTM «oie esi 
1932... N.R. 1.89 1.50 21 —14 
1936.. $48 2.17 1.75 234%4—19 
1937.., 52. 1280 150 23%4—15% 
1938... 6.0 1.18 1.42% 18%—1454 
1939.. 69 3.60 1.20 19 —15 * 
1940... 7.4 3.39 1.20 231%44—16 
1941.. 10.9 3.80 1.50 21 —17% 
1942.. 123 264 i583 2334—16% 
1943; 143: 333° 130 2834—22% 
1944.. 142 3.20 1.50 3214—26% 
1945.. 17.6 3.39 1.50 50 —32 
1946.. 188 3.62 1.50 65%4—37%4 
Nine months ended September 30: 
$006 MEM OBR es cine. | acal ceon 
1947.. N.R. 4.32 41.50 448 —33% 


tCalendar year. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
ef Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Am. Steel Foundries on 

Prospects are favorable for an ex- 
tended period, but stock nevertheless 
remains a cyclical speculation. Recent 
price, 29. (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 an. 
rate.) In the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember last, sales were up 37 per cent 
to $55 million from $40 million in 
1945-46 and, despite narrower profit 
margins and taxes equal to $2 vs. 
$1.07 per share, net advanced to 
$2.56 from $2.27 per share. This 
major producer of castings for rail 
equipment construction and repair at 
the fiscal year-end had unfilled orders 
of $34 million vs. $20 million a year 
earlier. Acquisition of an additional 
26,500 shares lifted company’s in- 
vestment in General Steel Castings to 
175,000 shares or 38.33 per cent of 
the total. Current assets (more than 
half of which are cash and U. S. 
Governments) cover $6.7 million 
total liabilities about five times. (Also 
FW, Jan. 23.) 


American Sugar C-+- 

Stock yields 8.45% at 45 but the 
tssue has decidedly speculative char- 
acteristics. (To pay single February 
div. of $4 vs. $2.50 in 1947.) In the 
absence of interim statements, the 
largest dividend in 17 years implies 
a final 1947 net considerably above 
the $3.60 per share earned in 1946 
(which was after $1.11 contingency 
reserve). Leverage in $45 million 
non-redeemable 7 per cent preferred 
stock is a factor in wide earnings 


swings, such as from deficits in 1938-- 


39 to $5.01 in 1944 and back to $3.17 
in 1945. Besides leading domestic 
sugar refiners with one-third the na- 
tion’s melting capacity, company is a 
major Cuban sugar producer, has im- 
portant domestic cane and beet in- 
terests and owns one of the world’s 
largest barrel makers, with paper bag 
and carton facilities and extensive 
timber reserves. 
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Cudahy Packing C+ 

At not much more than three times 
earnings, price of 13 appears largely 
to discount trade uncertainties. (Adj. 
req. qu. & extra dws. were 10c each 
in Jan. & Apr., 2624c in July & 35c 
in Oct., 1947 total 8124c vs. 73c & 
10% stk. nm 1946.) With no additional 
inventory reserves believed necessary, 
earnings in the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 1 equaled $4.32 vs. $4.06 per 
share in 1945-46, when such deduc- 
tion equaled $2.27 per share. (All 
share figures allow for 3-for-1 stock 
split last September.) Costs and op- 
erating expenses climbed $227 mil- 
lion (72 per cent), more than absorb- 
ing a $223 million (64.7 per cent) 
gain in dollar volume, partly reflect- 
ing higher prices. Officials predict 
a 1948 meat supply of 143 pounds vs. 
156 pounds per capita in 1947. (Also 
FW, Sept. 10.) 


Detroit Steel Products B 

Price of 22 (N. Y. Curb) is about 
in line with current results, but earn- 
ings frequently show sharp cyclical 
swings. (Adj. qu. and extra divs. 
were 12\%4c in Apr., 25c in July, 50c 
in Oct. & $2.12 in Dec., 1947 total 
$3.25 vs. 75c in 1946.) At an un- 
specified price, company recently ac- 
quired Strand Building Products, re- 
ported to be the country’s largest 
builder of steel garage doors. Lines 
already included such steel specialties 
as window sash and casements, auto 
leaf springs and friction draft gears 
(for car couplers) and truck springs 
for rail equipment. Adjusted for Aug- 
ust’s 2-for-1 stock split, earnings re- 
ceded from $1.78 per share in 1944 
to 60 cents in 1945, but set an 18- 
year record of $2.41 per share in 
1946. Interim reports are not issued. 


Emerson Radio C+ 
Prospects of increasingly keen 
competition’ and narrowing profit 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


margins are reflected in a low price- 
earnings ratio, at 24. (Reg. qu. divs. 
incr. from 60c to $1 an. rate last Apr., 
also paid 50c extras in Dec., 1946, 
Jan. & Dec., 1947.) Stockholders will 
act February 4 on raising authorized 
stock from 400,000 to one million 
shares, to be followed by a 100 per 
cent stock dividend. For the nine 
months to August 31, net was $3.96 
vs. $1.92 per share a year before. 
In recent years, company has acquired: 
manufacturers of radio speakers, plas- 
tic cabinets and parts, and the Jef- 
ferson-Travis two-way radio com- 
munication equipment. Next month 
company will market a new 10-inch 
direct-view table television receiver at 
$275 or less, to replace its present: 
$375 entry. (Also FW, July 23.) 


General Shoe B+ 

Stock is a growth issue and ap- 
pears fairly priced at 31. (Reg. qu. 
divs. incr. from $1 to $1.40 an. rate 
in Apr., 1946, to $2 in July and to 
$2.50 an. rate in- Jan., 1947.) With 
only two depression interruptions, 
sales climbed from $4 million in 
1928-29 to $77 million in the fiscal 
year ended last October 30. War- 
time earnings failed to reflect fully 
this growth, 1944-45 taxes absorbing 
72.5 per cent of available net. In 
1945-46, however, earnings jumped 
from $1.71 to $3.76 per share and 
in 1946-47 they held at $3.37 despite 
sharply higher leather and other 
costs. Company’s unit production for 


1947 was up slightly to over 16 mil- - 


lion pairs, whereas industry output as 
a whole was down an estimated 12 
per cent. (Also FW, Jan. 22.) 


Grumman Aircratt C+ 

Recovery to 30 reflects earnings 
comeback ‘and above-average trade 
outlook. (Paid $1.50 each in Aug. 
& Dec., 1947 total $3 vs. $2 in 1946,) 


Successful development of its new 
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Panther XF-9F-2 carrier-based fight- 
er plane again draws attention to this 
naval plane specialist’s leadership 
through engineering excellence, op- 
erating performance and manufactur- 
ing economy. Meanwhile, after the 
1946 reconversion letdown in net to 
66 cents from $11.25 per share in 
1945, company’s first half year scored 
a good recovery to $2.62 from $1.50 
per share a year before. September 
unfilled orders of $66.5 million 
($49.6 million June 30) compare 


with $37.6 million sales in all 1946. 


Commercial aircraft are secondary, 
and aluminum alloy canoes, dinghies 
and truck bodies are sidelines. (Also 
FW, Sept. 17.) 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Cc 
Stock is speculative; recent price, 
14. 
Dollar and cents advantages of mod- 
ernization are emphasized by Presi- 
dent Tigrett’s acknowledgement that 
there would have been a deficit in the 
11 months through November 30 but 
for company’s $50 million program 
for new diesel power, freight and 
passenger cars, communication facili- 
ties, centralized traffic control, heav- 
ier rail and extension of passing 
tracks. As it was, net after con- 
tingent charges equaled $2.73 per 
share during that period (previous 
statements not comparable). Com- 
pany acquired The Alton Railroad 
last May and has been authorized by 
ICC to absorb Joliet & Chicago and 
Louisiana & Missouri River, pres- 
ently leased. (Also FW, Feb. 19.) 


Johns-Manville Be 

Quality considered, stock is reason- 
ably priced at 40. (Adj. for 3-for-1 
split in May, paid 25¢ each m Mar. 
& June, 35c in Sept., 55c year-end in 
Dec.; 1947 total $1.40 vs. $1.17 in 
1946.) Recent “secondary” offering 
of 43,000 authorized but unissued 
shares at $41 brought in $1.7 million 
to apply against the unspecified cost 
of acquiring Van Cleef Bros., manu- 
facturing Dutch Brand industrial and 
automotive products, largely of natu- 
ral or synthetic rubber. The new lines 
are closely allied to but do not dupli- 
cate company’s present 1,200 prod- 
ucts. Nine months net of this major 
supplier of the building, auto and 
other industries equaled $2.56 vs. 
$1.10 per share a year before and 
$1.97 for all 1946. (Also FW, Nov. 
12.) 
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(Init. 50c div. pay. in Jan.). 


Power Expansion 


Aids Suppliers 


Four-year program raising nation’s generating 
capacity by 40 per cent means continued large 
demand for turbines and electricity controls 


as electric power expansion pro- 
gram which will continue in the 
United States through 1951 is, of 
course, the largest ever attempted 
anywhere. It is expected that at the 
end of four years nearly 20 million 
kilowatts will have been added to 
present estimated generating capacity 
of 52.3 million kilowatts, an increase 
of 40 per cent. 

During 1948, more than five million 
kilowatts will be added to existing 
electric power systems in almost 
every part of the country. Along the 
Eastern Seaboard, Consolidated Edi- 
son of New York expects to spend 
$28 million during the next four 
years. Philadelphia Electric Compa- 
ny plans to increase capacity by 50 
per cent at an estimated cost of $200 
million; Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Balti- 
more, which derives about 76 per cent 
of revenues from electricity, is under- 


‘going a $50 million plant expansion 


to extend through 1949, while Florida 
Power is now about midway through 
a $25 million expansion program to 
meet increasing demands in_ its 
territory. 

Serving the Appalachian area, Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric plans to spend 
$56 million through 1948. In the 
Midwest, Commonwealth Edison of 
Chicago will spend $200 million 
through 1949, Detroit Edison has a 
four-year expansion program costing 
$96 million, while construction plans 
of Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
call for an estimated $92.2 million. 


Southwestern Public Service Com- 


. pany of Dallas has a $12 million pro- 


gram for the current fiscal year end- 
ing August 31, 1948, and will spend 
more than $20 million the year follow- 
ing. Public Service of Colorado has 
earmarked $20 million for expansion 
through 1948. 

On the West Coast, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison has budgeted $50 mil- 
lion for 1948 after having spent $75 
million for new facilities last year. 
Pacific Gas'& Electric, however, has 
listed the largest sum to be spent on 
new construction through 1951— 
$300 million. Meanwhile a consider- 
able power shortage has developed in 
the Pacific Northwest, an area which 
now has 2.6 million kilowatt generat- 
ing capacity, but which will need 
about one million more by the end of 
1951 and half as much again by 1953. 
In the next 10 years, it is estimated, 
the population of the Columbia River 
basin area will increase by more than 
100,000. With existing capacity fully 
utilized, the territory’s generating fa- 
cilities will have to undergo major 
expansion. 


Supply Lags 


If the suppliers of electric power 
equipment were able to keep pace 
with demand, some of this work 
probably would be completed sooner 
than now anticipated. But the fact 
is that such companies as General 
Electric and Westinghouse are pres- 
ently booked into 1951. Commenting 

Please turn to page 19 


otatistical View of Electric Power Suppliers 


-—Sales———. -———- Earned Per Share ———, 


(Millions) | .——Annual——,—Nine Months—_ Dividends Current 

1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 1947 1947 Price Yield 
Allis-Chalmers. $290.4 $93.8 $2.95 D$0.06 Nil $0.72 $1.60 40 40% 
Cutler- Hammer. 36.7 N.R. 1.94 2.43 $1.47 3.64 1.75 27 6.5 
General Electric 1,298.2 679.1 1.96 1.49 0.01 1.96 1.60 35 4.6 
Line Material. . 22.8 25.3 1.24 1.87 1.11 4.34 a015 19 wa 
Square D ..... 40.6 292 1.18 1.96 1.10 2.01 1.30 -18 7.2 
Westhouse El.. 684.7 301.7. 0.80 0.72 O18 2.53 1.25 30 4.2 





a—Plus 1-32nd share of capital ‘stock. 


N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 











Essence Despite all of the political 
Ot maneuvering to 
Inflati inflation, very little con- 

10 sideration has ~been de- 
voted to the factors responsible for its 
existence. Until the problem is ap- 
proached realistically we cannot ex- 
pect to control inflation nor to restore 
prices to normal. 

Everyone seems to agree on the 
single point that one of the factors 
creating the present inflation is scarc- 
ity of goods. Money in circulation 
never has been so plentiful, but by 
bidding for scarce commodities its 
purchasing power continually is 
shrinking, particularly with respect to 
what the dollar can buy in food and 
other staples that form the bulk of 
our cost of living. 

A long step in the direction of cur- 
ing our unhealthy condition would re- 
sult from increasing production to a 
point where goods once more are in 
ample supply in a competitive market. 
However, greater production is pos- 
sible only by increasing the present 
number of man-hours of work; and 
this can be done only with the full 
cooperation of labor. The unions 
will have to forego some of their 
monopolistic powers, cease striking 
and drop their featherbedding poli- 
cies in order to accomplish this. 

For management to give higher 
wages as an offset to our high cost 
of living without realizing an increase 
in total industrial production only 
adds to the inflation. Such wage in- 
creases soon are quickly absorbed by 
a further jump in prices, and in the 
end labor is no better off. 

But instead of applying the surgi- 
cal knife to the root of the cancerous 
inflation in an attempt to eliminate 
it, the Administration continues to 
treat only the symptoms. These 


treatments act merely as temporary 
shots in the arm the effects of which 
wear off quickly and then the inflation 
resumes its corroding process. 
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Why In the years when radio 
Radio communication was grow- 
Seilien ing to maturity the gen- 


eral press was fearful that . 


the printed page might be supplanted 
by news broadcasting, or at least that 
the latter would make substantial in- 
roads upon its field. However, this 
initial fear long since was dissipated 
and the publishers found that instead 
of losing circulation, newspaper 
and periodical sales have increased 
greatly. 

For a while it appeared also that 
radio would cut deeply into the 
amount of money spent for newspaper 
and periodical advertising, but here 
again such apprehension turned out 
to be groundless. A recent survey 
revealed that the press has regained 
much of the initial loss in advertising 
revenue that had been diverted to 
radio. 

Radio itself, however, is re- 
sponsible for the fact that its cur- 
rent loss in revenue is so great. At 
the present time radio advertising 
is in low esteem with the public be- 
cause of the idiotic manner in which 
so many commercials are presented 
—silly singing ditties, soapbox op- 
eras and the constant interruption 
of entertainment programs by an- 
nouncers with long-winded commer- 
cial dissertations. 

Unless radio takes measures to re- 
gain the public good will, it will con- 
tinue to lose ground as an advertis- 
ing medium. If radio stations would 
take the cue before it is too late and 
limit commercial announcements to 
the beginning and to the end of each 
program, they could regain some of 
the prestige that they have lost and 
could share with the printed media 
the task of presenting useful adver- 
tising to the public. 


Our The late President Frank- 
Fear lin D. Roosevelt, in the 
Phobia midst of crisis, early in 





Page 


his career as Chief Execu- 
tive, reassured the American people 
by saying that we had nothing to fear 
but fear itself. In that remark he 
touched upon one of our dominant 
mental traits. 

Since then, intermittently we have 
passed from one crisis to another— 
and today we are passing through a 
new one, still obsessed by the fear of 
what might happen. When the late 
President made his statement our 
main trouble was maladjustment of 
our domestic economy, but today that 
picture has assumed an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. At present we are in 
the midst of a postwar industrial 
boom fed by an inflation which, 
iv it is not halted in its tracks, can 
lead us into depression. Coupled 
with fear of the possible effect of the 
inflation is apprehension that uncer- 
tain foreign conditions—made even 
worse by the stubborn resistance of 
the Soviet government to any at- 
tempts at establishing harmony in 
Europe—could touch off another 
world war. All this has brought 
about our present fear phobia. 

In the light of America’s physical 
wealth and material strength, we be- 
lieve that our jittery nerves are mere- 
ly the result of our fear of fear itself 
and that they would be calmed quick- 
ly if we showed a little more confi- 
dence in our own strength. At the 
present time war appears only as a 
remote possibility. Even without the 
cooperation of Russia, by adopting a 
forthright and a firm policy, the other 
leading powers of the world can as- 
sure peace. In addition, if we in- 
crease domestic output without add- 
ing to the cost of production, then 
we will curb the current inflationary 
spiral. From past history we know 
that America’s energy and spirit can 
rise to master our fears. 
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Prospect of three-cornered presidential campaign cheers security markets, 
hut more important factors promise te shape near-term price pattern, and 
best position continues to be held by issues of above-average grade 


The prospect of a third party entering the No- 
vember political contests was sufficiently cheering to 
the market to produce the liveliest rally seen in 
several weeks, with the industrial average rising 
nearly two points in one day: Nevertheless, the gen- 
eral stock list has recently given the appearance of 
being tired following the brisk rise that got under 


‘way early in December. For instance, with the 


averages within hailing distance of their highs 
for the year, many individual issues have been 
making new lows. One recent trading session, for 
instance, saw 105 issues setting new lows for the 
year or longer, while only 9 sold at new highs. 


The Treasury’s lowering of the support peg 
for Government issues found its greatest reflection 
in the price structure of high grade fixed income 
securities where there occurred numerous declines 
running to several points. Stiffening money rates 
are not, of course, a bullish factor even on common 
stocks. But in the present instance there seems 
no probability of interest rates rising sufficiently 
to discourage a continued high rate of business 
activity. At its new level the money market still 
is at low levels—artificially low, in fact. All during 
the 1922-26 postwar boom, for example, leading 
corporations were paying five per cent or more for 
funds raised through bond sales. Best grade in- 
dustrial bonds even now are selling to yield only 
about 234 per cent. 


The Anti-Inflation Bill at long last has been 
signed and has become law, but prospects of its 
having any significant effect on commodity prices 
in the near future are dubious at best. Its chief 
results seem likely. to be some rearrangement of the 
flow of industrial materials, but even this effect 
probably will not appear for a month or more. 
And by that time, a much more important factor 
in the inflation picture will be the impending de- 
mands by organized labor for a third round of 
wage increases. The manner in which this wage 


campaign develops probably will have very signifi- ° 


cant influence on the general business situation for 
the latter half of the new year. 


JANUARY 7, 1948 


Birth of the Wallace third party movement has 
considerably lifted the hopes of many businessmen 
for a Republican victory in November. A three- 
cornered campaign may well have the result hoped 
of it, with highly favorable consequences for the 
longer term future. But the share price pattern 
over the months immediately ahead seems likely to 


* be shaped by factors of more immediate conse- 


quence, including the element of investor confi- 
dence. As long as this remains at low ebb, the 
market will continue to evaluate both corporate 
earnings and common stock dividends on a very 
conservative basis. 


That business itself is looking to the future with 
considerably more optimism than investors is ap- 
parent from the results of a Conference Board 
survey of manufacturing industries. Sixty per cent 
of the executives polled look for dollar sales volume 
for the half year to exceed that of the same period 
of 1947; only 17 per cent look for sales to be 
smaller. In some industries, gains are not possible 
because full plant capacity already is being used. 


Corporate living costs have risen sharply along 
with personal living costs, a fact that makes finan- 
cial position of more than usual significance in 
connection with dividend prospects. Several weeks 
hence will see the start of the flow of year-end 
statements, and in numerous cases the balance sheet 
figures will be of even more importance than the 
earnings statements as indicators of dividend prob- 
abilities. 


There is no change in the opinion that common 
stock commitments should be confined to issues 
of above-average grade—shares that represent com- 
panies backed by strong finances and reasonably 
stable earnings records, and which face a continued 
satisfactory volume of sales and profits over the 
discernible future. Many stocks meeting those 
qualifications are presently selling to afford gener- 
ous yields, and issues of this sort cre in attractive 
position for the income seeker. 


Written December 31, 1947; Richard J. Anderson. 
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By-Passing Dollar Shortage 


Money being merely a medium of exchange, any 
procedure which eliminates that third party in inter- 
national trade enables one country to conserve its 
holdings of another country’s money and at the 
same time to obtain items of which it stands in 
need. Commodity exchange treaties between vari- 
ous governments, therefore, have been of material 
benefit since the war ended in maintaining the 
flow of goods between countries suffering from a 
scarcity of foreign exchange. 

Similar arrangements between private corpora- 
tions on the one hand and governments on the 


other have not been numerous, but Great Britain ° 


and the Phelps Dodge Corporation have entered 
into a contract whereby Britain’s dwindling supply 
of American dollars need not be drawn upon in 
order to obtain some 20,000 tons of refined copper. 
Blister copper from Africa will be delivered to 
Phelps Dodge for refining, and Phelps Dodge will 
accept refined copper in payment for the job of 
processing. The contract, covering the first half of 
1948, is of advantage to the American company as 
well as to Britain for Phelps Dodge has been a 
buyer of foreign copper for some months. 


Auto Makers Add Steel Units 


Irregular and inadequate steel deliveries, which 
have interfered with the smooth flow of cars from 
assembly lines, have moved two of the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers—Hudson and Studebaker— 
to enter the steel industry. A month ago Stude- 
baker made a cash offer of $7.4 million for the 
Mansfield, Ohio, plants of the Empire Steel Com- 
pany, which was accepted by Empire stockholders 
on December 19. Production of sheets from the 
Empire mills, supplementing deliveries from other 
steel makers, will enable Studebaker to maintain 
steady production at the rate of 20,000 cars a 
month, and brings nearer the realization of its 
monthly goal of 25,000 cars.- 

In the same week, Hudson negotiated with the 
War Assets Administration a $110,000-a-year five- 
yéar lease of the former Shenango tin plate mills 
of the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation at New 
Castle, Pa., and disclosed a program to turn out 
100 thousand tons of steel plates a year beginning 
in May next. As in the Studebaker situation, the 
acquisition is expected to result in stabilization of 
Hudson’s output. 

Several months ago Kaiser-Frazer, which already 
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held a large interest in the Portsmouth Steel Com- 
pany, took over the Chapman-Price mills at In- 
dianapolis. Ford Motor Company, pioneer in the 
automotive industry’s intrusion into the basic steel 
industry, has produced much of its own steel for 
several years. Altogether the motor industry is ex- 
pected to use close to 8 million tons of finished 
steel products this year, and while the capacity 
operated by the four makers producing steel for 
their own use is small by comparison, it will go a 
long way toward leveling out production hurdles 


and in sustaining car output at a high level this 
year. 


Aluminum Relief Due 


The tight aluminum situation, which had domes- 
tic consumers scrambling for supplies all through 
1947, is headed for early relief in the way of im- 
ports from Canada following the curtailment of 
purchases of Canadian aluminum by England and 
the reduction of the United States-tariff on ingots to 
2 cents a pound from 3 cents, which became effective 
January 1. 

October imports of Canadian aluminum into the 
United States totaled 50,000 pounds. As shipments 
to Britain tapered off deliveries to the United States 
rose sharply, November receipts crossing the mil- 
lion-pound mark. The uptrend continued through 
December. The lower tariff is expected to result 
in imports taking a new spurt to around 10 million 
pounds a month over the next several months. 
England has been Canada’s most important alumi- 
num customer, and closing of this outlet with the 
final expiration of the present contract which runs 
into early spring, would leave Canadian producers 
free to ship the bulk of their product to this 
country. 


Ethyl Competition 

Expiration on December 31 of the contract under 
which for 21 years the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Company has manufactured and Ethyl Corporation 
has sold all the tetraethyl compound produced in 
the United States, has precipitated a sales battle 
between the two organizations. Indications are that 
it will be an all-out-no-holds-barred struggle for the 
market which consumes annually a quarter of a 


_billion pounds of the compound designed to take 


the knock out of automotive engines, and to step 
up aviation gasoline. 
In September 1945 Ethyl took over the Baton 
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Rouge plant at which duPont had produced tetrae- 
thyl, duPont continuing production at its Deep- 
water plant in New Jersey. Since then duPont has 
expanded its chemical sales and distributing organi- 
zation in preparation for the ending of the monop- 
oly hitherto enjoyed by the two corporations in 
common. Ethyl—which is jointly owned by Gen- 
eral Motors ard Standard Oil (N. J.)—also ex- 
panded its distribution facilities and sales force 
and has been increasing Baton Rouge capacity. 

The tight supply situations in both lead and 
gasoline will hamper both companies for a time in 
operating at capacity and neither will have any 
difficulty in selling all it can produce. As output 
improves, however, the contest for market domi- 
nance is expected to become more tense, but 
whether it will extend into the realm of price- 
cutting is anybody’s guess. 


Net Bows to Costs 


Reporting sales and net income of all manufac- 
turing companies in the country for the second 1947 
quarter, figures compiled by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission indicate how higher costs and expenses 
affected net income for the period. Although second 
quarter sales rose to $36.9 billion against $35.4 
billion in the first quarter of the year, net income 
of all manufacturers declined $200 million, or to 
$2.5 billion from $2.7 billion. Net profits before 
taxes totaled $4.1 billion in the second quarter 
against $4.4 billion in the first three months, while 
Federal income taxes were estimated at $1.6 billion 
vs. $1.7 billion for the respective periods. 

Corporations in the middle-size class, with assets 
between $500 million and $1 billion, continued to 
show higher profit ratios than the smaller and the 
largest companies. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


Following are some of the important dividend 
meetings scheduled for the dates indicated. Meet- 
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ings not infrequently are moved up a day or tore, 
or may be postponed. - 

January 12: Adams Millis; G. A. Hormel & Co.; 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons. 

January 13: Cerro de Pasco Copper; Columbian 
Carbon; Hibbard, Spencer Bartlett & Co.; Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

January 14: Best & Co.; F. W. Woolworth Co. 

January 15: Chicago Yellow Cab; Joseph Horne 
Co.; International Harvester; Louisville & Nashville. 

January 16: Chas. F. Noyes Co. 


Corporate News 

Borden Company’s 1947 earnings are estimated 
at about $4.60 per share. 

Clopay Corporation and Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols have been approved for N. Y. Stock Exchange 
listing. 

Stock splits: Island Creek Coal stockholders meet 
Feb. 6 to vote on 2-for-1 stock split; Worthington 


‘Pump will meet March 23 to vote on 3-for-1 split; 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph is considering a 100 
per cent stock dividend. 

Sunray Oil has abandoned the merger plan with 
Mission Corporation and Pacific Western Oil; un- 
able to purchase 93 per cent of Pacific Western Oil’s 
common from Getty interests. 

Reynolds Metals is experimenting with an alumi- 
num dry-pack container which may be in mass 
production within the next year. 

Among the recent acquisitions: Bloomingdale 
Bros. has acquired Ware’s Department Store, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (annual sales around $5 million) ; 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal has acquired St. 
Paul Coal Company; Detroit Steel Products has 
acquired Strand Building Products; Phillips Pe- 
troleum has acquired Brownell Company, an inde- 
pendent gasoline distributor in South Dakota; Ely 
Walker has acquired F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company for $5.7 million; Stokely-Van Camp will 
issue 26,191 shares of preferred stock in acquisition 
of Fuhremann Canning Company. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciAL Wor D. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
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be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 11. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Reeent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar 7% cum....... 128 5.47% Not 

Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. 99 5.05 Not 

Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 99 4.80 105 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 94 5.32 105 

Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 69 5.07 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

CMM. | ce wss soho basse santas 40 5.00 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 67 7.46 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum... 57 7.02 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-com..... 61 8.20 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67 100.8 2.49% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 92 3.20 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 100 4.50 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 95 3.05 10344 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%%s, 1985 92 3.50 105% 


Goodrich Ist 2%s, 1965........ 98 2.90 10234 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 91 3.15 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 98 2.90 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest ‘and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 4%s, 1999 63 7.14 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 81 5.56 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 71 5.63 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


ce Cagis ER ee ey eee en ee 101 4.95 105 
New York Central 4%4s, 2013.... 67 6.72 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

Boas? Gcpccer sa came cise ees 87 Re 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 89 5.06 105 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 

Divi- Average 

dends (1937-46) 
Paid Cash -~—Dividends—, Recent 
Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.03 $6.00 $4.00 49 
American Stores ...... 1939 = 0.84 1.00 140 24 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company ..... 1899 1.59 2.25 2.55 41 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 2.88 3.50 3.00 42 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 160 21 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 3.00 56 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.50 3.00 3.00 57 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 1.96 2.50 2.50 42 
Gen’] Amer. Transport 1919 2.59 2.50 2.75 58 
General Foods ....... 1922 1.87 2.00 2.00 35 
Rrves (Gs) cxicncck 1918 1.86 4.20 3.50 49 
Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 1.35 SOL 3.52° 42 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.04 1.80 2.65 39 
Macy (B.:2.) | i cviecnas 1927 2.06 2.60 2.20 35 
May Department Stores 1911 1.67% 2.42% 3.00 40 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.26 2.0Q 3.25 47 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric... 1929 1.49 1.20 1.20 24 


Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.45 1.70 2.30 34 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 2.00 1.75 2.00 40 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.60 0.75 1.00 17 
Standard Oil of Calif... 1912 1.68 2.30 3.20 62 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 =1.79 1.90 2.00 37 


Underwood Corporation 1911 2.73 2.50 400 51 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 159 
WIBTEER 5 ck5.6s0005 5% 1933 =: 1.50 1.60 185 32 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 


by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree’ 


than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


Dividends—, pean, Recent 
7946 «= 1947. 198 


1946 1947 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $1.80 $2.75 b$4.44 b$2.08 30 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 6.00 6.00 8.34 cl1l1.33 104 
Caneie BGs: cise cesci. 0.32 0.67 £1.07 £1.31. 15 
Container Corporation.. 3.40 4.50 c4.85 c7.90 43 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 150 160 c2.68 c4.44 45 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.75 4.00 b6.09 b7.07 51 
General Electric ...... 1.60 160 c0.01 cl1.96 35 


Glidden Company .... 1.00 1.10 b1.06 b2.16 25 
Kennecott Copper .... 2.50 4.00 b0.42 b4.26 48 
Phelps Dodge ........ 160 4.20bD0.11 b4.66 47 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.20 1.05 1.88 c2.71 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 4.00 3.00 5.69 3.65 22 
U.S. Seedh: tins aciteese’ 4.00 5.00 c4.43 9.01 78 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30. D Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Lowered Government bond peg long expected—National 
conventions cost millions yearly—Commerce Department 
views business profits as merely in line with volume 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Lower pegs 
for Goverhment securities had been 
virtually scheduled and there was no 
reason for anybody to be surprised 
when prices fell. When par for the 
long term 2'%s was promised before 
various Congressional committees, it 
was made perfectly clear that the 
promise went no further. The rate 
structure for shorter term, maturities 
is not guaranteed: on the contrary, 
Federal Reserve Board officials can 
imagine short term rates above long, 
as in the ’20’s. 

The Reserve authorities are being 
pressed to raise interest rates by men 
who must be listened to respectfully, 
if not obeyed. Chairman Wolcott of 
the House Banking Committee, un- 
der pressure himself to restore ra- 
tioning and price curbs, at every op- 
portunity repeats that the cure for 
inflation is high interest. In contrast 
with Treasury, Reserve Board and 
Reserve Bank officials, Wolcott need 
not have specific ideas on how high 
rates should go. 

A look at the public debt indicates 
that raising rates will be a slow busi- 
ness, marked by many slight surprises 
rather than a single big shock. 
Amounts to be refunded year by year, 
even allowing for speedy debt retire- 
ment, are huge. Really big rate rises 
would lift the Treasury’s interest cost 
correspondingly with each refunding. 
The Treasury seems to accept rising 
interest costs but it must fight against 
a policy that could panic the market. 





Unpublished Commerce Depart- 
ment material shows that around 
$125 million a year is spent on con- 
ventions. Currently, the business is 
booming and hotels, of course, get a 
big part if not most of the take. Be- 
cause New York City lacks big show 
places—it has only Madison Square 
Garden—it doesn’t get the big trade 
exhibitions, which now go mainly to 
mid-west cities. 
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Business profits, according to 
figures published by Commerce, are 
merely in line with the volume of 
business. The Department’s way of 
figuring shares of different groups in 
the total product is to take their per- 
centages of income originating in 
business. On a basis, the figure for 
profits won’t make anybody gasp. 

For 1947, the take for equity own- 
ers was 12.9 per cent and for em- 
ployes 59.4 per cent. From there on, 
it depends what past years these per- 
centages are compared with. Since 
1929, pretax profits have been about 
the same but wages have gone up; 
profits after taxes have gone down. 

Since 1929, profits have increased 
127 per cent but payments to em- 
ployes increased 141 per cent. Unin- 
corporated business has shown a 
much greater percentage increase 
than corporate, which will astonish 
the professional champions of Small 
Business. Surprisingly, the increase 
in the farmers’ share has been small 
—perhaps because there are fewer of 
them. 


In one of its tax studies, the 
Treasury points out that transport 
taxes give a competitive advantage to 
the lower rate carriers. If charge for 
a given service by one carrier is $10 
and by another $20, a 25 per cent tax 
on each increases the differential from 
$10 to $12.50, i.e, between rates. after 
taxes of $12.50 and $25. The traffic 
managers naturally make a business 
of studying differentials. ° 


The industrial products 
Commerce officials have been expect- 
ing sooner or later to place under 
voluntary allocation include—hbesides 
steel—aluminum, nitrogen, building 
materials, farm machinery, electric 
machinery and textiles. However, 
steel is the only one which they think 
they know how to allocate. Long be- 
fore the President decided. what to 
do with the bill, they were trying to 


that: 












get old WPB men back to Washing- 
ton to draft and push through alloca- 
tion programs for the others. 

In general such programs will take 
a material from one group and give it 
to another. Steel would be taken from 
the beer-can and license plate makers 
and given to rail, farm and other 
equipment manufacturers. Companies 
doing that could not be prosecuted or 
sued under the Sherman Act but 
could be called to account by custom- 
ers for breach of contract. 

Being voluntary, the agreements 
won’t be subject to Government en- 
forcement. A company can sign and 
later renege in order to capture one 
of the “inessential’’ markets that had 
been outlawed. It is possible that 
company lawyers will think of that 
one too, and will try to word the 
agreements so as to allow industry 
enforcement. During the war, com- 
panies working for the Army feared 
the loss of markets to competitors 
and insisted on various protections. 


Interior Department officials 
consider that the boom in the use of 
oil is bearish on the companies. De- 
mand is of course greater than pres- 
ent supply; this is evident from the 
rise in imports. Their great point is 
that the cost of finding new reserves 
to replace old will go up. Betting 
odds favor finding the most obvious 
fields first and, apparently, the ob- 
vious ones have been found. Now, 
exploration costs money and will con- 
tinually cost more. 

The Department unfortunately has 
nothing to offer publicly with respect 
to the reserve positions of different 
companies. With the total reserve. 
assuming the continuation of present 
costs and demand, set at about 11 
years, those of particular units prob- 
ably vary widely from the average. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Gadget Gossip 

Du Pont’s polythene plastic is be- 
ing used by Plastray Corporation to 
make individual ice-tray cups—the 
frozen cubes are released by the ap- 
plication of slight pressure on 
dimples at the bottoms of the remov- 
able cups. .. . A new device to meas- 
ure how well a fabric resists wrink- 
ling will be placed on the market dur- 
ing the early part of this year — 
Monsanto Chemical Company, man- 
ufacturer, points out that the new 
tester is an improvement over pre- 
vious methods since it adjusts for 
differences in fabric weights. .. . 
Gadget-of-the-Month, Club, Inc., of- 
fers its subscribers something new 
each month, most selections being 
household items—claiming that the 
things they send to their subscribers 
are the “pick” of gadgets, this “of- 
the-month” club’s criterion is that the 
item must be patented, new and that 
it has never been distributed on a 
national basis. . . . John T. O’Conner 
& Company has introduced a rela- 
tively inexpensive photoelectric eye 
device that is suitable for use in the 
home—properly installed, it will close 


a window when it rains, open the 
garage doors when the car lights 
strike them and perform automatic- 
ally numerous others tasks... . A 
new type of automobile chain for 
snow and ice can be left on a tire 
all winter—it has a slotted rubber 
strap in place of the usual metal 
links; mud hooks are available also, 
according to Stevens Safety Grip, 
Inc., manufacturer. . . . Something 
new in the way of hair brushes is 
being made by Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, featuring a slotted back of 
“Lumarith” plastic, a product of 
Celanese Corporation of America— 
the brush back is slotted between the 
bristle rows so that soap and water 
can be run through the brush, mak- 
ing it easy to clean. 


Chemical Cavalcade 

Casein Company of America, a 
division of the Borden Company, has 
announced a new type of household 
glue made from polyvinyl resin—it 
has the “strength of liquid glues but is 
as clean as library paste.” . . . Glass- 
fibre bristles are being used for a 
brush that is said to help solve the 
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problem in metal cleaning where ni- 
tric acid and other chemicals disinte- 
grate the brush bristles—this will not 
happen to its glass bristle brush, ac- 
cording to Eraser Company, manu- 
facturer. ... “The Plastics Industry 
—What It Buys and How to Sell 
It,” is the title of a new data book 
published by Modern Plastics—a 
tabulation of editorial and advertising 
pages that have been published in 
plastics publications since 1934 is in- 
cluded. . . . Cleaning, waxing and 
polishing can be done in one opera- 
tion with: “Marlite,” a polish recently 
announced by Marsh Wall Products, 
Inc.—the company points out that 
this polish is’ suitable for smooth 
wood, plastic or metal surfaces and 
that the finish forms a lasting, high- 
gloss film. . . . More will soon be 
heard of two new germicidal cleaning 
compounds that have been developed 
by General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion—known as “Antarox A-100” 
and “G-100,” the former will be a 
base for antiseptic cleaners, while the 
latter is a dispersant of sulphur and 
sulphur compounds. 


Illuminations 

General Electric Company is man- 
ufacturing something new in alarm 
clocks—called the “Morning Star,” 
it has a translucent ivory plastic face 
that lights by means of a switch on 
the back of the clock, providing a 
dim night light. : .. An airport run- 
way light that is said to outline run- 
ways clearly even under adverse 
visibility conditions is now being 
manufactured by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation—called the “Type 
HL” light, it is actually two units in 
one, a low-intensity upper unit and 
a high-intensity lower unit, eacht of 
which can be varied in intensity in 
five steps... . Sun Oil Company is 
installing new outdoor plastic signs 
which are said to glow evenly by 
means of diffused light and to have 
other advantages over the conven- 
tional service station signs—while 
Sun Oil conceived the idea, Ranger- 
Tennere Company fabricated the 
parts from du Pont’s “Lucite” plas- 
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tic and Cutler Sign Company as- 
sembled the finished sign. . . . “Lazy- 
lite,” a bedside lamp, is unique in 
that it has no chain, button or other 
conventional switch—offered by 
Hungerford Plastic Corporation, the 
lamp may be turned on or off by 
tilting the translucent plastic shade 
that covers two seven-watt bulbs. ... 
Weller Manufacturing Company an- 
nounces an innovation in electrical 
soldering irons — this _ soldering- 
gun has a spotlight at the tip that 
goes on with the current for heating 





and enables the user to pick out the 
job in dark spots. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 

Dow Chemical Company magnes- 
jum is used in the string plate of a 
new miniature piano that is portable, 
weighing only 80 pounds—manufac- 
tured by Pratt, Read & Company, the 


piano has a 64-keyboard. . . . The 


famous Ingersoll watch, the produc- 
tion of which was suspended in 1940, 
will soon reappear in retail stores 
throughout the country — manufac- 


jtured by the United States Time Cor- 


4 


poration, the vestpocket model will 
retail at a somewhat higher price than 
it did in the prewar period. . . . Mo- 
torists will be interested in a new tire 
inspector that is said to locate metallic 
pieces that become buried in auto- 


imobile tires — the device, manufac- 


tured by Magnaflux Corporation, 
works much the same way that elec- 


jtric detectors located mines buried in 


the earth during the war... . “Tickets 
by mail,” a plan recently announced 
by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, is gain- 
ing popularity among travelers— 
passengers simply write to their near- 
est New Haven ticket office listing 
the details of their proposed trip and 
by return mail receive detailed infor- 
mation about costs and schedules; 
then the passengers can send a money 








order and receive their tickets by re- 
turn mail. . . . Arco Playing Card 
Company recently introduced a new 
type of playing card designed by 
Walter W. Artzt—each suit of the 
new deck 1s of a different color: 
hearts are red, clubs green, spades 
black and diamonds yellow. ... De- 
signed for one-hand operation, a cut- 
ter for coaxial cables used in high- 
frequency radio and television work 
will shear the wire and flatten the 
ends in a single operation—blades are 
replaceable, according to its manufac- 
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turer, Mathias Klein & Sons.-... A 
vest-pocket sizé tester being marketed 
by International Instruments Com- 
pany will check all types of batteries 
used in hearing aids — its one-inch 
miniature movement is enclosed in a 
black plastic case. —H.L.S. 
x ok x 

When writing for further informa- 
tion, please give the date of issue in 
which the item appeared, and enclose 
a self-addressed postcard. 
DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Ueterred Demand 


otill a Factor 


High production has made up for wartime shortages in 


some lines. But in others, consumers’ wants are still unsat- 


isfied and will remain so for some further time to come 


since 1942, when production 
of many items of consumers’ 
goods and even of capital goods 
equipment was severely curtailed or 
entirely suspended, manufacturers of 
such items have contented themselves 
with the comforting thought that 
much of this lost business was not be- 
ing permanently lost, but merely de- 
ferred. It was particularly pleasant, 
during the war, to reflect that this 
deferred demand would appear at a 
time when it was likely to be badly 
needed, since most people assumed 
that conditions would be rather unset- 
tled for a considerable period after 
the war ended. 

It has since become obvious that 
this view was e@verly pessimistic. The 
reconversion period was much short- 
er and much less painful (except for 


strikes) than had been anticipated ; 
there was little unemployment and 
many industries would have been able 
to maintain operations at a high rate 
on the basis of current demands alone, 
even without the benefit of orders 
representing needs which had been 
postponed. Orders of the latter type, 
however, have represented the margin 
of difference between a satisfactory 
volume of business and the produc- 
tion boom which has actually been ex- 
perienced in the last year or two. 
But while a large volume of de- 
ferred demand represented a valid ex- 
cuse for optimism about postwar 
prospects, it obviously could not con- 
tinue to exert its favorable influence 
indefinitely in all lines of business. In 
some, it appears to have been largely 
eliminated already ; in others, it is ap- 








Machine Triples Packaging Output 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company has developed a machine, 
said to be the only one of its kind in the world, that automatically 
drops into an envelope the exact number of screws, nuts, bolts, washers 
and brackets required for use by the customer. Then the machine 
closes the flap, staples and finally ejects the sealed envelope into a box. 
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proaching this condition; but in a 
third category including some impor- 
tant industries is seems to be as large 
as ever. As long as industrial pro- 
duction, employment and public pur- 
chasing power remain anywhere near 
current high levels, practically all 
lines of endeavor can look forward to 
a continued satisfactory volume of 
business, but as soon as any significant 
slackening appears in these basic fac- 
tors it will be necessary to recognize 
the distinction between industries 
which can still work on huge back- 
logs accumulated during the war 
years and those which have already 
used them up. 


Market Distinction 


Outstanding in the former category 
is the automobile industry. Despite 
a high rate of production during the 
latter part of 1946 and all of 1947, 
despite the avoidance of lengthy shut- 
downs for model change-overs and 
despite high prices, makers of passen- 
ger cars still face an indefinite period 
of large demand before they will be 
forced to rely on current replacement 
requirements. It is important, how- 
ever, to distinguish between passen- 
ger cars and trucks; makers of the 
latter are still in good position, but 
their backlog is not comparable to that 
for pleasure vehicles. 

Another major group which will 
not be able to catch up with demand 
for years to come includes the produc- 
ers of building materials. Building 
activity has been at a high level for 
many months, but the housing short- 
age shows few signs of improvement 
and, in addition, there are major 
highway and other heavy construc- 
tion programs which were held in 
abeyance during the war. 

Rail equipment makers also have a 
long way to go before: they will have 
to rely on current needs. Class I 
railroads and their affiliates had 110,- 
822 freight cars on order December 
1, 1947, against 63,616 a year before. 
Whereas they installed 54,306 freight 
cars in service during the first eleven 
months of the year, they were forced 
to retire 65,588 cars, and it will still 
be many months, at best, before in- 
stallations equal retirements. Loco- 
motives on order December 1 ex- 
ceeded any total witnessed in more 
than 24 years. 

Producers of farm implements see 
no letdown in sight despite the fact 
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that their output last year, in dollars, 
was almost two and one-half times 
that of 1937. Deferred demand for 
furniture has abated very little, and 
prospects for a continued high level 
of housing construction indicate that 
furniture will be needed in large vol- 
ume for years to come. Office equip- 
ment manufacturers, despite two 
years of high level output, are still 
striving unsuccessfully to catch up 
with demand. Heavy electrical equip- 
ment remains in very short supply. 
There are some items (men’s 
shirts, for instance) in which the ef- 
fect of deferred demand is tempered 
by high prices, but only two clear-cut 
instances of industries which have 
fully satisfied the needs which had to 
be postponed during the war. High 
rates of production over a period of 
many months have enabled producers 
of passenger car tires and radios to 
wipe out their wartime backlogs. 
However, both these groups should 
enjoy a large volume as long as busi- 
ness conditions in general remain 
even moderately favorable. A high 


j rate of auto production entails large 


tire requirements for original equip- 
ment, while the record level of motor 
vehicle registrations implies substan- 
tial replacement needs. Radio mak- 
ers can now fall back on FM sets, 
television and other equipment. 


Middle Ground 


Producers of household electric ap- 
pliances and similar consumers’ dura- 
ble goods occupy a middle ground. 
There is still a large demand for re- 
frigerators and gas ranges, but most 
other items are rapidly approaching 
a point where their makers will have 
to depend on current demand. This 
should remain high, however, aided 
to an important extent by the long 
term building boom. 








Power Expansion 





Continued from page 9 








on the current growth of this phase 
of the business, president Gwilym A. 
Price of Westinghouse Electric re- 
cently stated that his company was 
turning out twice as much steam tur- 
bine generating equipment as ever be- 
fore and that it intends to continue 
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this high production rate through 
1950. “Production of ‘associated 
electrical equipment such as trans- 
formers, switchgear and _ protective 
devices is also at a new high,” said 
Mr. Price. “The reason is simply 
that power producers are four to five 
years behind their normal growth in 
capacity because of war restrictions 
and then strikes. Industrial users 
came out of the war with a need for 
74 per cent more electricity than in 
1939, residential use has tripled in the 
past 20 years, and farm demand is up 
sharply.” 

A record rate of activity in the 
electric utility supply field is one rea- 
son why Westinghouse could report 
December quarter output running at 


an annual rate of $800 million, almost 
three times its best previous peace- 
time level. General Electric, which 
hopes to complete a huge new turbine 
generator plant at Schenectady some- 
time in 1949, also has many millions 
of dollars’ worth of power equipment 
orders on its books, and at the present 
time it is building turbine generators 
for Consolidated Edison of Chicago, 
Philadelphia Electric, and _ others. 
Third largest producer of electric pow- 
er equipment is Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company. Although Allis- 
Chalmers has been increasing its out- 
put of farm machinery so that it is 
now the dominant branch of the busi- 
ness, the company’s electrical division 
normally accounts for about 25 per 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- |. 


dividend the second full business day before the 
record date. 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company riod able Record 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance...... lic Q Feb. 2 Jan. 21 
Arnold Constable ...........++- 75¢c E Jan. 19 Jan. 5 
Baldwin Rubber ...........- 17%e Q Jan. 26 Jan. 18 
Beneficial Ind. Loan........... 30¢c Y Jan. 20 Jan. 9 
CE 6 eer rst 10c .. Feb. 16 Jan. 2 
Boston: edison .. 0s .ssccscnces 60c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 9 
Butler Mfg. Co. ......--cccees 50c’ .. Jan.” 3° Jan.” 7 
Capital Administration Co., 

Sa. AS SR, oo cs bene ne 80c .. Dec. 24 Dec. 19 
Car. Clinch. & Ohio Ry...... $1.25 Q Jan. 20 Jan. 9 
Gasco Products ...0.c0c2.ccges 50c .. Feb. 18 Jan. 20 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec....13¢ Feb. 2 Jan. 10 





Chase Candy ........scccseees *730¢ - 16 Feb. 2 
Chase National Bank.......... . 3 don. -2 
Tinagn GORD: s06 02. ceccn ster 10¢ , °-a tee. 10 
Clinchfield Coal ......... ; . 12 Dee. 31 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric -16 Jan. 15 


Combustion Engineering args -- Jan. 8 Dec. 26 
— Products Refining 7% 


cae Ghd dno eddeeas cokber $1.75 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
diced Package Mfg........ 30c .. Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
ct ee Peer ri te 10c .. Jan. 29 Jan. 15 
Mopan 0s TE. §. OO. o.ncirsn:noceicle 10c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 24 
Delaware Power os Light.. “2c .: gan. SP dan: “2 
Detroit Gasket Mfg. ........ "112%e Q Jan. 26 Jan. 12 
EE OM, onc nSscevades 25¢ Q Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
ee er ey ee 30c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

4. Se eee $1.12% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods...... $1 E Jan. 15 Dec. 27 
Empire Millwork ............. 20c Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 


Enamel & Heating Prods., Ltd.50c .. Jan. 31 Dec. 31 
General Amer. Trans. $4.25 

Eo a kes senses ae SI. 06% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 5 
General Mills ........-..--.-- 37%c .. Feb. 2 


Jan. 9 
Gimbel ——_ Sir amd arco 50c Q Jan. 26 Jan. 10 

ee ee ee tee $1.12 Q Jan. 26 Jan. 10 
Graton ry TEMIGRE OO; .....000034.5 $1 .. Jan. 25° Jan. 15 
Haverhill Electric *............ 35c .. Dec. 30 Dec. 23 
Hayes Mfg. Corp. ............ lic .. Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Hershey Chocolate .......... 37%e .. Feb. 14 Jan. 24 

DO * See eee er $1 Q Feb. 14 Jan. 24 
SE EE wvckenscckeicawahs 25c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
a arr 50c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 7 

Bb Es oii cckcndos eee 62%e .Q Feb. 2 Jan. 7 
Kennedy’s Inc. ............-..30¢ Q Jan. 20 Jan. 10 

IR eee rere eT: 60c E Jan. 20 Jan. 10 
Kobacker Stores ..........+. 20¢c Q Jan. 31 Jan. 5 

Do $1.37% cum. pf....... 34%c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 5 
PR Ec cae bbnsndicns ower 50c .. Jan. 20 Jan. 5 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch ....15c Q Jan. 21 Jan. 6 

16 BEDS conv. OF. 2.602 000 30c Q Jan. 1 Dee. 22 
Marshall Field & Co.......... 50e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
SO SUD. osvcceuees scones 75c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott...... 80c S Feb. 14 Jan. 28 
— Piping & Supply..... 15ec .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 

tupbonsoeewee seas enalw te Oe E Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Mississippi Power & Light 

fp Dir Sea $1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Monroe Loan Society ‘‘A’’...... Se Q Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
Mountain States Power...... 62%c Q Jan. 20 Dec. 31 
Nat’l Distillers Products....... 50e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 9 
Philadelphia Electric 4.4% 

Mc sae eubaeneeen $1.10 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 9 

De ROW Oliv inxs <cakasccoee 9 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 9 
*Philip Mores & Co., Ltd. 

See eee 90c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Planters Nut & Chocolate...... 50c .. Jan. 2 Dee. 15 
Plymouth Rubber ...........-. 25e Q Jan. 15 Jan. 
Portland Gas Light ........... 50e .. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
a ere Se 25c Q Feb. 12 Jan. 15 
Remington Rand ............. 250... Ape. 1 Mar. 9 
Republic Petroleum ........... 25c .. Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Rotary Electric Steel ......... 25c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 9 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc...25¢ Q Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
Parent BG. sco sisccsciwcenwe 25ec .. Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
Schenley Distillers ..... 50c Feb. 10 Jan. 20 








Scranton Electric ........ 1i25e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 9 
Southern Colorado Power....... 15c .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Sterling Electric Motors.......50c E Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
Strathmore Paper ............. 25c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 29 
0G Bb Ol... oaedehassacee $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 29 

— Electric (Mo.) $4.50 
epnikns womies se ke pea $1.12% Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
Do $3.70 a. Pn oenbosceue 92%ce Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
PD SS.50 Wl. 3h 2 se sinceens 87%c Q Feb. 16 Jan. 31 
Union Oil (Cat oc .. Feb. 9 Jan. 10 
United Corp. $3 7 Q Jan. 12 Jan. 2 
U. 8S. Indust. Sneasicals sive awn 50c .. Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Van Bealte: Co, ..cccsccessesceet «| Mas 2 Pe: i 
WeeRO RB. ees os wesieseupccce $1 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 12 

Accumulations 

ar hi (H. C.) Co. 7% 1st 
EE PE PEC $2.50 .. Jan. 12 Jan. 2 

Ltd. $7 


Cimetien Vickers, 

SS RO PRE PIL $1.75... Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
Denver & Rio Gr. W. 5% pf. -- -. Jan. 12 Jan. 92 
Northern St. Power (Del.) 


(Pr Se ee $1.75 -. Jan. 20 Dec. 31 

DD OW? lhc esacdaccts $1.50 .. Jan. 20 Dee. 31 

Pittsburgh LESS $3.50 pf....$1 .. Jan. 15 Dec. 27 
Stock 

Baldwin Rubber ............ 25% .. Jan. 26 .Jan. 17 

Bemington Rand ......<....... 5% .. Apr. 1 Mar. 9 

eee ey 10% .. Jan. 10 Dec. 31 





*—Reprinted. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annually. Y—Year 
end. E—Extra. 
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cent of sales which this year should 
top $200 million while a growing 
backlog in all divisions now exceeds 
$150 million. 

Comparative earnings of Allis- 
Chalmers, General Electric and West- 
inghouse are somewhat distorted by 
the strikes which took place in 1946. 
Other suppliers experienced wide 
earnings gains in a more normal way. 
Line Material’s net for the first nine 
months increased four-fold, and the 
extensive rural electrification pro- 
gram promises further large-scale op- 
erations. Cutler-Hammer nearly 
doubled gross profit in the nine- 
month period while its backlog of 
orders in the final quarter was equal 
to five months’ production. 

The Square D Company’s reported 
nine months’ net income of $2.8 mil- 
lion exceeded the $1.6 million earned 
in all 1946. Recent plant expansion 
plus the current large demand for 
electric control devices seems to in- 
sure a high level of operations. 

A somewhat improved supply of 
materials is promised for 1948 opera- 
tions so that prospects for the group 
should continue favorable in line with 
the promised physical growth of the 
utility systems, with good earnings 
levels indicated for the next several 
years, 


Market Laggards 











Concluded from page 6 








suggested that they did not regard 
the existing situation as transitory. 
So it was that timid holders sold their 
shares, prospective buyers shied away 
from the market, and the stock sold 
at its lowest point in five years. Lack 
of market confidence generally may 
be regarded as the explanation for a 
large part of the market decline in 
Bohn as well as in other shares in 
which somewhat similar situations 
developed. 

Elsewhere, however, the sharp de- 
clines and later listlessness appeared 
to have more substantial foundation. 
Aircraft makers as a rule fared poor- 
ly this past year, with the exception 
of Grumman and United Aircraft, 
which ended the year around their 
highs for 1947. Glenn L. Martin suf- 
fered a 60 per cent market decline, 


and Douglas Aircraft did only a little 
better with a recession of more than 
40 per cent. 

Poor earnings for the air lines ac- 
counted for the failure of that indus- 
try’s shares to make any sort of mar- 
ket showing. The series of air dis- 
asters cut into passenger travel, but 
other factors also operated to cut into 
gross revenues while mounting costs 
nipped final net. 


Investors Timid 


The fear of new controls over food 
and other items, inability of many 
corporations to translate increased 
dollar sales into corresponding gains 
in net, the rising threat of a new 
round of wage demands, and lack of 
any real attack on the causes of the 
growing inflation, all contributed to 
unwillingness on the part of investors 
to entrust new money to stocks, ex- 
cept those of companies with definite 
inflation-hedge characteristics and 
better-than-average reports of current 
earnings and prospects. 

The continued tightness 1 in the wud 
industry, and increasing awareness of 
the approach of the presidential cam- 
paign which may be expected to have 
more influence on legislation than the 
country’s actual needs, were other 
factors in shaping the market’s atti- 
tude. As always, highly selective 
buying in times of uncertainty tended 
to support the prices of issues of bet- 
ter grade and encouraged also the 
growth of pessimism with regard to 
the worth and prospects of issues 
representing companies or industries 
less favorably placed at the moment. 


New Issues © 
Registered with SEC 


Elliott Company: 60,000 shares of 
544% convertible cumulative preference 
stock. (Offered December 23, 1947, at 
$50 per share.) 


Northeastern Water Company: .$10,- 
000,000 20-year sinking fund collateral 
trust bonds. Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 


Tampa Electric Company: $6,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1978. Interest 
rate and other details to be filed by 
amendment. 


Southwestern Public Service Com- 
pany: 10,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 103,113 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 


Washington Gas Light Company: 
85,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 


fered December 29, 1947, to warrant 
holders at $20 per share.) 
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Christmas Eve a hectic day for bond men—Financial 


writers to hear Hancock on Justice Department suit 


he calm and easy way of life 

that Wall Street expects to en- 
joy on the day before Christmas was 
rudely disturbed this year. It was, 
on the contrary, one of the busiest 
and most hectic days of the year for 
all types of bond men. The reason: 
simply that the Federal Reserve had 
chosen the day before Christmas to 
pull the peg from under the Govern- 
ment bond market. Tuesday is usuatly 
a quiet afternoon at the Federal Re- 
serve press conference. But this year 
the news men received a_ special 
telephonic warning that something 
important was in the wind. 

By morning practically everyone 
concerned knew what was likely to 
happen to the market for Govern- 
ments. And what would happen to 
that section of the market would fan 
out to municipals and corporates. It 


did. The peg was restored a notch 


lower on the Treasury market that 
day. But the trouble is that under 
the competitive system, which leaves 
no one with any responsibility for the 
market after the books have been 
closed on an issue, every corporate 
issue is an orphan. ‘While the Gov- 
ernment and its agencies were rigging 
the market for Treasury securities, 
before, during and after the war,” 
remarked the head of the trading de- 
partment of a leading investment 
house during that Christmas Eve 
market, “those same agencies were 
yielding to pressure for free markets 
for new securities and for free sec- 
ondary markets. Maybe the Gov- 
ernment can find some scheme for 
rigging municipal and corporate se- 
curity markets. Under. the law we 
can do no such thing.” 


Outstanding among the year-end 
parties (celebrations in some cases, 
consolations in others) is the one 
thrown by Cities Service every year 
at the Waldorf. It runs from noon 
until the wee hours and, like Times 
Square, the average man can meet 
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someone he knows, if he stays long 
enough. The host is W. Alton 
(Pete) Jones, head of Cities Service. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, was among those pres- 
ent this year and he seemed to be 
enjoying himself. He told the Street 
News reporter of some amusing inci- 
dents resulting from two men of 
exactly the same name serving as 
presidents of two of the largest in- 
dustrial organizations. The other is 
the General Motors president. Their 
mails frequently are misdirected. 
Subjects that the GE head knows 
nothing about are brought to his at- 
tention. “I always send that mail 
over to Charlie (GM),” said the GE 
head. 

) 

John M. Hancock of Lehman 
Brothers will be guest speaker at 
the January “off the record” dinner 
of the New York Financial Writers 
Association. He is expected to talk 
about the Department of Justice suit 
against Lehman and sixteen other in- 
vestment banking houses. Few of 
the parties to the suit are more re- 
sentful than is Hancock. He gave 
much time and energy to the Govern- 
ment in one capacity and another, and 
while he was so preoccupied the D. 
of J. agents were rummaging through 
his files at 1 William Street to build 
up a charge, of monopoly against 
him and his firm. 

Elsewhere the difficulty and ex- 
pense of assembling defense material 
are becoming increasingly appalling 
as the task proceeds. Up to a cer- 
tain point, the defendants will have 
a common defense and it would seem 
logical that they should share the 
material. But there are legal com- 
plications. Material supplied by a 
client to his counsel is regarded 
privileged material. It cannot be 
subpoenaed by the prosecution. But 
if that material is supplied also to an- 
other defendant it ceases to be privi- 
leged. 





Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends were declared on De- 
cember 1, 1947 by the Board of 
Directors, payable December 27, 


1947 to stockholders of record at 
December 15, 


close of business 
1947, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.811/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
Dec. 31, 1947) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 


n addition, on December 29, 1947 

-he Board declared a year-end divi- 
dend of $.30 per share on Com- 
mon Stock, payable January 20, 
1948 to stockholders of record at 
close of business January 9, 1948. 


PuHiLip KAPINAS 
Treasurer 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 1947 1946 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months ~ November 30 
GE MEET Har dindscceGheraccoudad $0.72 D$1.60 

11 Months to November 30 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.....-........ 4.24 3.31 
Consumers Power (Maine) ........ 2.51 2.94 
lilinois Terminal R.R............. 2.28 0.82 
Mid-Continent Airlines ...‘....... 0.21 cece 
New York Central R.R............ D0.35 D1.27 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis R.R. 15.61 9.80 
Mo o.beis Sacadscnveencoda 2. ae 2 eo 
peer eerrere ty rr rer ys 

10 Months o: 30 
Montgomery Ward ............0.+e0 6.51 7.29 

9 Months to November 30 
eer ee Creer ge Tee m 4 t: 06 
i SS errr creer 0.6 

6 Months t = a. 30 
CN nicks a dadanscessceda 2 <i § a 
Standard Milling ............2.ee6 


Pia | tidien ck athecensndaae 0.99 
3 Months to November 30 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ............. b1.91 b0.68 
i PE. cccnueee concedes * = = a 
National Linen Service ........... 


ONES To vdctcescecccscccasen 


OIE oo. hdc cc acicces amas 


Re ND nin cieleadts wadeencsxe 89 
i2 Months to ecnner 3 
Buell Die & Machine............. 0.58 0.26 
Fine Foods (S. & W.) ..........- 2.97 teas 
GOMGTOR BHO .n cc cccscccccsccc. 3.37 3.76 
DE CHE cewendconcecscsans 3.39 1.91 
Myers (F. E.) & Bros,............ 5.62 3.58 
ts Ot ee eer ee 1.20 1.03 
EES Vaden Gehvehaeca Gees 1.65 0.88 
Ulen Realization ...............-. 0.11 0.02 
10 Months to October 31 
Alabama Great Southern R.R....... 6.85 2.83 
ASMBUTONG CEPR .non cccccccccccces 4.88 aeons 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. ........... 1.64 D6.55 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. ........-. 4.31 D0.96 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson .......... 4.75 ee 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 13.58 11.88 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Lt ee ey 7.69 3.89 
Delaware & Hudson .............. 11.61 3.21 
Leigh Valley B.B. .............. D0.33 D0.91 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry.......... 8.77 6.12 
Louisville & Nashville ............ 4,29 4.14 
Maine Central R.R. ..........2+.. 4.52 1.17 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. Ry. 1.85 D3.81 
New York Central R.R............ D0.41 D1.06 
Norfolk & Western Ry............. sas a 


Union Pacifie B.B. ....ecccccccces 


Amalgamated Sugar .............. 2.79 1.62 
BI eS eee ee 4.93 D0.88 
CHOOTE PROUER ccccwcccnisseacce 0.52 0.72 
Liquid Carbonic .............ce00- 2.40 1.38 
FORMER TNE PIO 2... ccccccscocee 3.08 2.34 
Planters Nut & Chocolate.......... 8.72 5.09 


b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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sTUCh FACTOGRAPHS 








Barber Asphalt Corporation 





Earnings & Price Range (AS) 
Data revised to December 30, 1947 75 


incorporated: 1947, Delaware, originally PRICE RANGE 
incorporated in 1903, New Jersey, as Gen- 
eral Asphalt Company. Present title adopt- 
ed in 1938. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders (March 28, 1947): 1,936. 


Gapitalization: Long term debt.$3.836, as DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Capital stock ($10 par)....... 381,621 1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 44 ‘45 1946 


EARNED PER SHARE 














Business: Controls the bulk of the world’s natural asphalt 
resources through its Trinidad Lake concession, but not the 
industry. Has contract with Shell Union Oil to transport its 


oil products to the U. S. Owns 400,300 shares of American . 


Republic Corp. common. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $23.6 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and Govt’s, $29.9 
million. Book value of capital stock, $76.36 ‘per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-32; 1935-37; 1939-40 and 
1944 to date. 

Outlook: Initial result of shift in company’s activities ap- 
pears to improve earning position by moderating dependence 
on highly cyclical demand for asphalt. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, despite improved outlook. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Lee — 26 $0.26 $0.73 $0.67 $1.40 $0.25 214%—10% 
ORR ss asevc 02 0.24 D0.56 D0.18 D0.48 0.50 165%— 8% 
ae Dv. 60 0.53 0.57 0.16 0.66 None 134%4— 7 

i D0.05 D0.46 0.01 D0.30 D0.80 None 13%— 6% 
sg Pee eT 0.38 0.33 0.33 0.66 1.70 None 28%—12 

Sere 0.39 0.57 0.59 0.63 2.18 0.25 33%—21% 
ae D0.05 0.06 0.22 0.67 0.90 1.00 52%—29% 
a Se 0.002 0.13 0.60 742.57 $43.30 1.50 6444—36% 
194722222222 0.38 0.68 0.71 se ae 175 55% —42%6 


% *Based on stock outstanding at end of each period. fIncludes $41.95 profit from 
sale of assets. D—Deficit. 





Walgreen Company 





Data revised to December 30, 1947 Earni (WAG) 


& Price Ra 
hoo ing 1909. ~~. as successor 60 
to C. R. Walgreen & Co., founded 1902. 45 PRICE RANGE 
Office: 744 Bowen Ave., Chicago, IIL 30 











Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 15 oS 

December. Number of stockholders (Sep- $4 

tember 30, 1946): Preferred, 1,300; com- 0 

mon, 10,500. : $3 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None $2 

eee stock 4% cum. $ 
CE, are ee eereres 62,000 shs ' ' ’ ’ ’ ’ 

Common stock (no par)...... 1,292,485 shs a dl TT 





*Callable at 103 to September 15, 1948; then at declining rate. 


Business: The second largest domestic retail drug chain. 
Operates 410 stores (almost entirely or a lease bas*s) in 202 
cities, of 40 states. Also sells merchardise, manufictured by 
it or subsidiaries, to about 1,200 independent druggists operat- 
ing as “Walgreen System” stores. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1947, $20.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $12.6 million; market- 
able securities, $1.8 million. Book value, $18.34. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. 
common 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Period of greatest sales growth is doubtless past, 
and management’s problem will be to control operating costs 
so as to preserve profit margins. * 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; common 
is one of the better situated issues in the drug chain group. 


On present 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
*Fiscal ——Calendar Year’s 





Six mos. ended Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
LS Pe eee $0.87 $1.00 $1.87 $1.40 4 lt 
ee eee 1.06 1.04 2.10 1.60 —16% 
tp ee 1.15 1.10 2.25 1.60 224 15% 
Ce Se eee 1.19 1.08 2.27 1.60 20%—16 

1948......00.-...- 1.16 1.04 +2.20 1.60 28%—20% 
1944......0.....-- 1.16 1.09 2.25 1.60 31%—26% 
IDEB voce sccnscssce 1.15 1.05 2.20 1.60 -r| —30% 
IDEB. oc cccess. ees 1.50 1,14 2.64 1.60 — 33% 
1947... cccccceeses 1.59 1.70 3.29 1.85 36% 29% 





*Fiscal year ends September 30; based on capitalization outstanding at end of 
respective periods. 
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The Western Pacific Railroad Company 





Data revised to December 30, 1947 & Price (WRS) 


Incorporated: 1916, California, as a re- 60 
organization of the Western Pacific Ry. 45 
Co. incorporated 1903. Reorganization of 30 
present company consummated December, 15 














1944. Office: 526 Mission St., San Fran- $30 
cisco, Calif. Annual meeting: Last Wed- $20 
nesday in June. Number of stockholders $10 
(February 1, 1947): Preferred, 3,216; 0 
common, 2,288, $10 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$20,684,470 1939 '40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 
*Preferred stock 5% partic. 

ys ae eros - 318,502 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 408,377 shs 





*Callable at $100 per share. Cumulative to extent earned, but not paid. After 
common has received $3 a share in any year, preferred participates equally, share for 
share, with common in any further dividends. 


Business: Operates 1,200 miles, of which 926 miles of main- 
track extend from San Francisco to Salt Lake City, and con- 
nects with the Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. Company’s owned and operated Northern California 
extension connects with the Gt. Northern. The Dotsero cut-off 
saves 175 miles between Denver and the Pacific Coast. 

Management: Alert and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $24.5 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$18.4 million. Book value of common, $140.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1944-47. 

Outlook: Small percentage of freight traffic originated is 
offset by long hauls and small amount of passenger business. 
Heavy dependence on manufactures results in wide cyclical 
variations in revenues. 

Comment: Stocks are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended 
‘Bee. 31 1939 1940 1941 1922 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


— er 
shar ore od) D$7.72 D$5.50 D$2.11 $8.63 $28.44 $11.19 $4.80 $3.70 §$2.56 
Dividends paid... None None None None None _ f9.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 
Price Range 
BE teense : ee Sees. Cease ee t... 57% 56% 42% 
SW 55 50sebens Sins - oe Feve. “Bees ee ~... 3% 27 27% 


*Old stock of predecessor company through 1944; on present capitalization since. 
tAuthorized by court to holders of present common. {All owned by Western Pacific 
R.R. Corp. §10 months to Oct. 31 vs. $3.41 same 1946 period. D—Deficit. 





F. W. Woolworth Company 





‘ & Price (Z) 
Data revised to December 30, 1947 60 


Incorporated: 1911, New Yo: successor 45 
to company founded 1879. ce: Wool- 30 
worth Building, New York 7, N. Y. An- 15 
nual meeting: Third Wednesday in May 0 
at Watertown, N. Y. Number of stock- son cae 
holders (November 10, 1947): 79,670. 


Capitalization: Long term debt. .$4,713,993 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... 9,703,608 shs 





$6 
$4 
$2 
0 


1939 "40 “41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 1946 











Business: World’s largest distributor of low priced merchan- 
dise, operating a chain of some 1958 variety stores in U. S., 
Canada and Cuba; an undisclosed number in Great Britain and 
Ireland (through 52.7% owned Woolworth, Ltd.). 

Management: Principal officers with company over 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $108.2 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and U. S. Govt’s, 
$86.3 million. Book value of stock, $25.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to date. 

Outlook: Peak of physical growth has been passed, and com- 
petition from other chains has become important. Earnings, 
however, are likely to show above-average degree of stability 
over longer term. 

Comment: The stock is of investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended 


Dee. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share *$3.02 *$2.48 *$2.69 “~ 43 *$2.26 *$2.35 *$2.43 *$4.12 .... 
Dividends paid.. 2.40 2.40 2.00 -60 =: 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.10 


_— Range 
RGR. ass cccetas 50% 42% 34% #£=31 42%, 44% 538% 62% 53 
a ee en 36 30 23% 21% 30% 36% 405% 48% 48 


*Includes dividends from English subsidiary equivalent to 90 cents a share in 1939, 
71 cents in 1940, 59 cents in 1941, 45 cents in 1942, 33 cents in 1943, 1944, 36 cents 
in 1945 and 50 cents in 1946; includes tf refunds and debt retirement credits of 
18 cents in 1942, 13 cents in 1943, 49 cents in 1944, 
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Island Creek Coal Company 





Penney (j. C.) Company 





- day in April. Number of stockholders 





& Price (ICR) 


PRICE RANGE 





Data revised to December 30, 1947 sfarnl 


Incorporated: 1910, Maine, to acquire 40 
U. S. Coal & Oil Co. General office: 75 30 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Annual 20 
meeting: Second Wednesday in April at 10 








Portland, Maine. Number of stockholders 0 $4 
(December 31, 1946): Preferred, 525; $3 
common, 4, $2 
eee ee term soe DGD ths + 
*Preferred stoc CUM... 200 shs “a a a ak ak 
Common stock ($1 par). - 593,865 shs 40 "1 "42 "43 "44 “451946 





*$1 par; not callable. 





Business: Leading West Virginian’ producer of so-called 
Pocahontas bituminous coal, which is considered a superior 
fuel for many purposes. Recoverable tonnages unmined, in- 
cluding leased property, are estimated at 260 million tons. 
Has agreement with Columbian Carbon Co. to prospect for gas 
and oil on properties. 

Management: Able and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $9.4 million; ratio 4.6-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov’ts. $7.5 
million. Book value of common stock, $34.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to~ date. 

Outlook: Low operating costs and prospect of significant 
revenues from gas production offset unfavorable longer term 
prospects for coal demand. . 

Comment: Preferred is closely held; common is one of the 
most advantageously situated equities in its speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 








Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
SPE eee $0.44 $0.16 $0.70 $1.12 $2.42 $2.00 32%—18 
ee 0.82 0.65 1.04 1.14 3.65 3.00 33 —20% 
Ee 0.62 0.64 0.74 1.11 3.11 2.50 33%—26% 
ae 0.61 0.46 0.73 1.44 3.24 2.00 32%—24% 
\ Sane 0.64 0.75 0.81 1.32 3.52 2.00 32%—27% 
(ae 0.84 0.78 0.71 1.07 3.40 2.00 45 —29 
| Sa 0.76 0.75 0.78 0.72 3.01 2.00 46 —36 
| Se 0.79 0.61 0.97 1.35 3.72 2.50 50 —39% 
RUE cageuces 1.21 1.80 2.15 a 4.50 69%—38% 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 

& Price (EGK) 





Data revised to December 30, 1947 


6 PRICE RANGEL 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a con- = 
solidation of a number of companies en- 
gaged in the production of kitclien ware. 30 
Office: 270 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, 15 


Wisconsin. Annual meeting: Second Tues- 0 


(December 16, 1947): 1,210. 


$2 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 9 
Capital stock (no par)........114,775 shs 1939 ‘40 ‘Al ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 "85 1946 $2 











Business: The world’s largest maker of housewares, kitchen 
utensils, vitreous and japanned roasters, casseroles, etc. Other 
products include metal packages and containers, kerosene cook 
stoves and electric cooking appliances. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $4.9 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; U. S. 
Govt’s, $0.4 million. Book value of stock, $82.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1901-05, 1917-23, 1928-30, 1934-37, 
and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Filling of trade pipelines and slowdown in con- 
sumer demand following relief of wartime shortages, indicate 
gradual return of normal highly competitive conditions. Com- 
pany’s strong trade position, however, should moderate net 
effect of receding demand and probable downward price ad- 
justments. 

Comment: Small stock issue and specialty classification re- 
strict market for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Half-year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
SARE D$2.01 $1.13 D$0.88 None 18%—10% 
ay ee De eee 0.05 1.87 1.92 $0.50 15%— 7% 
| re 1,50 3.03 4.53 2.12% 20%—11 

Ae 1.31 2.96 4.27 2.12% 18 —14% 
- Saree 2.84 1.34 *4.18 2.62% 294%—17% 
eee 3.86 1.87 *§.73 2.87% 37 ~—26 

See 5.06 0.11 5.17 3.00 544%44—37 

Sa D5. 26 79.90 = 64 2.00 67%—31% 
eer 3.80 re? 4.00 45%—30% 


*Includes postwar refund: $1.53 in 1943; $1.53 in 1944. Includes carry-back tax 
credit equal to $3.48 per share. D—Deficit. 
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(PEJ) 





, & Price 
Data revised to December 30, 1947 


Incorporated: 1924, Delaware. successor to = PRICE RANGE 
and an outgrowth of a retail general mer- 30 

chandising organization founded 1902 in 
Wyoming. Main Office: 330 West 34th St., 9 15 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: April 0 
20. Number of stockholders (December 31, PER SHARE $6 
1946): 24,471. 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... Non 
Capital stock (no par)...... 8,231,952 che 








1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 1946 





Business: Operates chain of 1,601 stores, which sell for cash 
medium and lower priced wearing apparel and related lines. 
Outlets have been largely confined to smaller communities 
although larger units opened in recent years in many large 
cities. Majority of units are west of the Mississippi River. 

Management: Executives are schooled within the organiza- 
tion. Has a good merchandising record. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1947, 
$95.1 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $20.7 million. U. S. Gov’t 
securities, $25,100. Book value of stock, $14.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted since 1926. 

Outlook: Managerial acumen has been reflected in above- 
average earnings stability, but in coming years cyclical factors 
doubtless will again influence results. 

Comment: Stock is of investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Half-year period ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


BOGE co snwnccacads $0.78 $1.38 $2.16 $1.67 314%4—245¢ 
| cp ERE 0.75 1.22 1.97 1.67 324%4—2354 
DOORS ca viecusivcces 0.85 1.23 2.08 1.67 29%—24% 
PEE dtccavewstaad 0.76 1.43 72.19 1.67 274%—18% 
be eee Cree oe 0.99 1.18 $2.17 1.67 3354—26 5% 
Sr 0.94 1.14 72.08 1.67 37%—31% 
bg RSET Pee 0.99 1.12 2.11 1.67 50%—35% 
WOU cctgudesasces 2.17 2.14 4.31 2.70 57%—40% 
MONG 4 os 6 gasiacasas 1.33 ad 1.50 48%—38% 


* Adjusted to 3-for-1 split January 16, 1946. +After deducting postwar refund of 
37 cents a share in 1942, 36 cents in 1943 and 43 cents in 1944 





Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 





& Price Range (WNO) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to December 30, 1947 sgarni 


Incorporated: 1925, Louisiana, to acquire 
two companies dating from 1887 and 1908. 
Main office: 210 Baronne St., New Or- = 
leans 12, La. Annual meeting: First Mon- 
day in December. Number of stockhold- 
ers (December 31, 1946): Preferred, 5,909; 
common, 5,754. 


EARNED PER SHARE 











Capitalization: Long term debt....... None 
*Preferred stock $4 cum. conv. .292,000 shs — $3 
Common stock (no par)........ 583,129 shs 19389 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 1946 





*No par; callable at $85; convertible 
share for share into common. 


Business: Supplies roughly 20% of total domestic output of 
cottonseed oil products. Through subsidiaries, crushes cotton- 
seed, refines oil and makes various by-products; produces 
package goods under trade names Wesson Oil, Snowdrift, 
Scoco, MFB, Blue Plate, Quik Blend, Crustene and Magnolia. 

Management: Identified with company since its formation. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital August 
31, 1947, $31.3 million; ratio 2.6-to-1; cash and U. S. Govt’s $10.8 
million; inventories, $29.8 million. Book value of common 
stock, $55.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; 
to date. 

Outlook: Cottonseed oil price levels determine extent of 
profit margins; wide fluctuations in this price sometimes lead 
to substantial inventory profits or losses. Supply and price of 
competitive products are important factors. 

Comment: Among commodity shares, preferred rates above- 
average; common is of “businessman’s risk” character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


on common 1927 





e F {Fiscal ——Calendar Year— 
Year's Price 
*Qu. ended Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 Total Dividends Range 
1939.... a. 03 — 17 $0.24 D$2.90 * ors 281%4—16 
1940... 0.15 0.05 D0.43 0.76 293%—15% 
1941.... 0.30 _ 12 3.00 4.46 2: 35 254%4—16% 
1942.... $0.83 0. 0.75 1.87 1.00 20%—15 ba 
1943.... 0.92 1.05 0.83 3.33 1.50 26%—177 
1944.... 9.54 0.55 0.74 2.27 1.50 255% 22% 
1945.... 0.44 0.88 1.15 2.83 1.50 38%—24 
1946.... 0.47 1.12 5.84 17.88 2.00 43%—31% 
1947.... 12.25 2.92 5.88 23.15 5.50 52%—37% 


*Approximate. {Fiscal years ended August 31. {Not available. §Six months ended 
February 28. {Includes reversal of postwar adjustments of $1.37. D—Deficit. 
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FREE Y 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issuing 
firm té whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out by 
FINANCIAL Wor -p itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Investment for Institutions—Descriptions of a 
mutual investment fund especially designed for 
estates, institutions, trusts, religious organiza- 
tions, colleges and schools. Conservation of 
wealth is the primary function of this form 
of investment, but the yield is “better-than- 
average” for the class of security afforded. 


* * * 


“Balanced” Trust Fund—A discussion of such 
factors as experienced financial management, 
diversification of investments and stability of 
income, which are brought within the reach of 
the small security buyer in investment funds, 
balanced between bonds, preferred stocks and 
common stocks. 


> . * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 


cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 


price trends and ratio, offered without obliga- 
tion to Financtat Wortp readers. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment——New booklet answer- 
ing questio: s about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


+ * * 


Uncc: cring Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the i nd suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habil:‘ation. Yields up to 6%. 


* * * 


Stock!:olders Are People—A new discussion of 
the techniques available in stockholder rela- 
tions, together with an analysis of the ad- 
vantages of organizing a well-rounded program 
for a corporation’s shareholders. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
FINANCIAL Wortp subscribers—features include 
“The Stock Market,” “Business at Work” and 
“Production Personalities.” 


* * * 


Buying Income—Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to avoid 
worry and loss. 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—-A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guides for abbreviations, etc. Make requests 
on business letterhead. 


* * * 


New Products Digest—Descriptive circular of 
a 64-page digest of new irdustrial products 
and services and the means of keeping posted 
day-by-day on the newest business develop- 
ments. 


. * * 


Semi-Annual Municipal Bond Survey—A new 

check list of tax-free U. S. Government and 

municipal obligations. Attractive to investors 

who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 
* * * 


Modern Investing—A new reference guide in 
twenty-two chapters provides a fundamental 
understanding of the securities markets and 
the methods and procedures on the stock ex- 
changes and over-the-counter, together with a 
definition of terms and explanations of taxa- 
tion, commission rates and SEC regulations. 
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Financial Summary 




















































































































T qT 
Adj f 
240 | seit an | 240 
220 1935 - 39 = 100 ‘ 
220 
200 VA 
200 
180 | a aes Si DO 
160 
x INDEX OF. ms 
ff — INDUSTRIAL ee 140 
120 PRODUCTION 120 
00 Fed. Reserve Board 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946tuune;} J A S O N D 
Trade Indicaters —— Gn mec |. eee 
{Electrical Output (KWH)............... 5,327 5,368 4,830 4,442 
§Steel Operations (% of capacity)......... 97.8 86.6 96.4 87.7 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)............ 854,159 832,130 +700,000 627,967 
x ‘ Dec. 10 Dec.17 Dec. 24 Dec. 26 
‘Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $23,343 Newbies - peaches en 
{Total Commercial Loans ................ 14,461 ED... tat ana a Since 
Wrote: Beoleee Lares. 6... o.oo ccéc ceccsecs Ree en 
TMoney in Circulation. ... oo oces ccc ccccs ces 28,874 28,923 29,111 29,163 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 618 738 789 1,216 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
N. Y. 5. E. Market Statistics 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: . 2 on "2 er SS 
le rete ig, Se OPE 180.84 179.28 179.23 178.58 180.56 
Aho cdr aay ATE OEE 52.45 51.62 51.47 51.01 51.69 
oe. Bee a eee 33.37 33.21 33.17 33.10 33.23 
a es os cod tba cick 65.01 64.37 64.31 64.01 64.68 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 1,180 930 410 1,190 
Issues Traded .................. 1,053 1,009 754 —‘1,060 1099 
Number of Advances ............ 326 161 a. 
Number of Declines ............. 509 ~=— Holi- 699 376 604 298 
Number Unchanged ............. 218 day 149 204 211 222 
New Highs for 1947... 25 13 2 er 
New Lows for 1947.............. 74 93 46 105 88 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 97.13 96.82 ( 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $5,830 | $4760 $1615 $5640 $6931 
“Average Bond Yields: Deed Dec. 10 see High Low 
Rl cssctbas seals 2.808% ‘2.838% 2.810% 2.812 2.838 2.505 
PRI Foxe 3041 300-3000" 4003" appe Bee 
OM oes a tabi ae 3.383 3.383 3.405 3.433 3.433 3.001 
“Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 5.41 5.55 5.52 5.51 5.55 4 
20 Railroads ........ 7.23 7.03 6.59 6.40 7.77 308 
20 Utilities ......... 5.51 5.51 5.47 5.45 5.51 3.44 
1 Sandia: -k..... 5.50 5.62 5.57 5.55 5.62 4.26 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks 


Commonwealth & Southern 
United Corporation 
International Tel. & Tel 
American Airlines 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
New York Central R. R 
Equitable Office Building 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 


Dee ees eee eee eeseesese 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 


| 


ee a | 


ee | 


ee ee ee oe ey eo ee 


Shares ———Closing ——,. 


Traded 


.- 80,600 
-- 59,100 
-: | Saoeo 
.. 52,600 
.. 51,900 
.. 49,400 
.. 41,700 
. ae 
is anee 
-«  S#,300 
.. 34,800 
-. 34,300 


‘Dec. 22 


% 
28% 
16% 


Dec. 29 
25% 
2% 

12% 
7% 

17% 

133% 
4% 
83% 


— Week Ended December 29, 1947 
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This is Part 33 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


National Cash Register...... 


National City Linmes.......... 


(After 2-for- 1 split 
SS ae 
(After 2-for- 1 split 
NG INS < pueXcekncccwas 


National Container...... 


(After 2-for-1 split 


June, 1947) 


National Cylinder Gas........ 


National Dairy Products 


National Department Stores. 


(After 3-for-1 split 
WO TUN ec caees otencece 


National Distillers 


see ewes eees 


(After 3-for-1 split 
GU, WMO. oes ceckatceuss 


National Enameling & 
Stamping 


ee eee eee eee eee ee 


National Gypsum “A” 
Common 


seer eeresereseees 


Natiemial EGG@ ...ccccccccccss 
(After 10-for-1 split 


PME, TRB) in ccsesiscseciss Low 


National Linen Service....... 
(After 3-for-1 split 


eee eee eee 


National Malleable & Steel 
Castings 


er ee 


National Power & Light 


National Steel...........c.00- 


National Sugar Refining..... 


National Supply (Del. Co.).. 
sag 3-for-1 opt 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Earnings setae 
Dividends .... 


Earnings f t re 
Dividends ... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


RES cares 
Dividends .... 





eer eeeee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


ee ereeeee 
torr eeeeee 

eeeeeceee 
eer eeeeee 


E arnings 


eeeeeeeee 


Earnings ' : ; me 
Dividends .... 


Earnings rere 
Dividends .... 


ees eeeeee 
ee eeeseee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings paaew 
Dividends 


eeeeeeeee 


ee 
er 


Earnings 


Earnings 


eeeee 


Barucet, wee 


a—l2 months to January 31, following year. 


_C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 


It is not a recommedation, but merely a 








1936 1937 1938 
32% 38% 30% 
21% 13 12% 
$1.76 $2.41 $1.47 
1.12% 1,25 1.00 
. 18 13 
‘ 2% 6% 
‘ $0.26 $0.25 
0.1 0.1 
14% 9 
6% 5% 
$0.27 $0.16 $0.06 
0.21 0.17 0.08 
tea 17% 13% 
aon 10% 7% 
$1.05 $1.15 $0.50 
0.50 1.30 0.40 
28% = 16% 
11% 
$2. $1 $1. 3 $1.70 
1.50 = 1.20 1.00 
24% 245% 10% 
0 5% 3% 
a$1.45  a$0.76 aD$0.54 
None None None 
33% 35 30 
25% 17 17% 
$1.27 $1.29 $1.28 
0.92 0.92 0.67 
37% 38 20% 
17% 11% 
$2. 39 $2.42 D$4.68 
2.00 2.0 None 
67 89% aces 
38% 64% nea 
cont 18 16% 
dias 4% 5 
$0.73 33 $0.49 
None one None 
305 ane cece 
204 cee eéase 
36% 44 31 
26% 18 17% 
$1.71 $0.95 $0.75 
1.00 0.50 0.50 
Listed 
61 4 61% 28% 
16% 13% 
$2. 9 $3.13 D$2.87 
2.00 2.00 None 
14% 14% 9% 
o% 5 5 
$0.99 $1.37 $1.28 
0.60 0.60 0.60 
78 “a 81% 
57% 44% 
$5.80 $8. ey $3.03 
3.12% 3.50 1.00 
30% 28 18% 
23 14% 10% 
$2.52 $1.42 - DS223 
2.00 2.0 1.50 
75% 109% ous 
19% 62 aee 
Sv 41% aoe 
os 18 ase 
‘ 26% 23 
ewes 17% 12% 
$2.02 $4.90 D$0.79 
None None None 


i—12 months to August 31. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted, 
where necessary, to give effect to any stock splits. 








1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
26% 16% 14% at: 29% 34 
14% 9% 10 18% 26 
$1.10 $1.26 $2.00 $1.93 $2.13 $2.03 
1.00 1.00 i245 1.25 1.25 1.25 
17 17% 15 15% 29 re 
10 11 10% 11 15% dias 
jens ened eode waa 13% 17% 
eece eéee eece aaee 10% 11% 
$0.51 $0.65 $0.96 $1.02 $1.28 $1.20 
0.25 0.31 0.3 0.37 0.56 0.50 
10% 12% 12% 10% 13% 23% 
5 10% 8% 8 10% 10 
$0.18 $0.40 $0.54 $0.33 $0.41 $0.60 
0.07 0.20 0.21 0.17 0.17 0.17 
16 13% 11 9% 14% 14% 
8% 6 7% 6% 9% 11% 
$1.06 $0.89 $1.41 $1.43 $1.47 $1.36 
0.50 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 
18% 18% 16% 15% 21% 25% 
12% 11% 12% 12% 145% 19% 
$1.89 $1.66 $1.97 $1.95 $2.09 $2.13 
0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.10 
8% 7% 8 7% 15% 24% 
4% 3 3% 4% 6% «13% 
a$0.62  a$1.13 a$1.80 a$2.20 a$2.35 —a$2.37 
None None None None 0. 0.5 
28% 26% 25% 26 36 37% 
20% 17 17 17% 25% 30% 
$1.14 $1.09 $1.16 $1.12 $1.38 $1.44 
0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 
18% 15% ad 5 18 29% 37 
10% 7% 14% 17% 26 
D$0.88 $1.92 $4. 33 $2.31 $4.18 $5.73 
None 0.50 2.12% 2.12% 2.62% 2.87% 
i6% 12% "854 6% 11% 145% 
8 5% 3% 3% 6 9 
$0.94 $1.03 $0.94 $0.56 $0.50 $0.42 
0.2 0.40 0.40 0.25 0.25 0.25 
27% 22% 19% 16% 20% 25% 
17% 14% 12% 11% 14 
$1.23 $1.34 $1.10 $0.72 $1.03 $1. 9 
0.87% 0.87% 0.62% 0.50 0.75 1.00 
New York Stock Exchange, 22% 
July, 1944 16 
i$0.56  i$0.59  i$0.62 i$0.58 i$0.50 $0.44 
0.17 0.22 0.22 0.22 0.2 0.1 
35% 27 24 17% 22 23 
14% 13% 14% 13% 14% 17% 
2.60 $3.05 $3.68 $2.39 $1.65 $1.48 
1.00 1.75 1.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 
10 8% 7% 3% 7% 7% 
6% 5% 2% 1% 2% 5% 
$1.12 $1.32 $1.03 $0.76 $0.80 $0.79 
0.6 0.60 0.45 None None None 
82 73% 68% 54 644% 70 
52 48 42 43% 52 57% 
$5.71 $6.83 $7.75 $5.42 $5.30 $4.87 
1.70 2.50 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 
17 11% 10% 11 21 25% 
6% 7% 7% 9% 18% 
D$0.76 D$0.20 $2.51 $2.96 $2.51 $2.41 
1.0 None None None 1,00 1.20 
iS% "9% ‘Vk “6% i8% i7% 
5% 4% 4 4 5% 11% 
D$0.87 D$0.49 $3.06 1.66 $2.48 $2.18 
None None None one None None 


p—Also paid stock. 


{ Stock in liquidation of subsidiary holdings. 


1945 


41% 
31% 
$1.33 
1.25 


3534 
15% 


264 


0.25 


37% 
$1.45 
1.00 
25 
16% 
i$0.40 
0.33 
35 


$1.15 
0.45 


14% 


$0.04 
None 


- 


$5. 04 
3.00 


36 


$2.46 
1.40 


24% 

15 
$1.79 
None 


4054 


1.50 


0.35 


11% . 
$1.48 
None 





D—Deficit. 











SO EASY TO USE 


Typing on an IBM Electric Typewriter is almost 
effortless. 

At the slight touch of your fingér-tip, each key 
responds smoothly and swiftly to your will. 

The quality work produced on IBM Electric 
Typewriters has been a source of pride and satis- 
faction to thousands of companies and many more 
thousands of typists for as long as 17 years. 

From the first electric model in 1930 to the latest 
today, IBM research, design and production have 
concentrated on, and pioneered in, making elec- 
tricity do the work—well! 


If it's IBM... it is electric 






“ie 1) 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER | 


4 
4 
mel amitiacit-lamlaiiclguletivelaimete teleosts : 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION, WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














